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participated in the broad project. 
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and universities preparing teachers c^.(excepriooal children. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TN the United States, education has been available for children with nor* 

maJ vision ever since colonial dafs. ^^fccial residential schools for 
blind pupils have been in operation for well over a hundred years. How- 
ever, it was not until 19^3 that public school provisions were made for 
partially seeing children. 

Educators were slow to recognize that partially seeing children need 
special educational |»x)Visioos because they could not identify them by 
appearance alone. "One partially seeing child may be taken for a blind 
person because he wears vci^ thick glasses and has a shambling walk. 
Anotho’ {MTtially seeing chiltf^ho docs not wear glasses because he cannot 
beneht from them may be taken for a person who sees normally. At the 
same time he may be making full use of his limited vision. Gradually it 
was recognized that, since partially seeing children use their eyes as the 
chief channel to learning, they should not be educated as blind children, 
and since their vision was too limited to use many of the regular classroom 
aids, they could not be educated as normally seeing children. Generally 
speaking, a child is considered partially seeing if his visual acuity in the 
better eye, with correction, is 20/70 or less and he uses sight as the chief 
channel of learning. 

These visually handicapped children arc identified through parents or 
interested friends, through repents from eye specialists, and through vision 
screening tests given by local school system pcrstnmel, by health department 
personnel, and by various tn-ganizations (such as Delta Gamma Fraternity) 
working in cooperatiem with local school systenis and/or departments of 
health. When a child who has uncorrected low visiem and who is not 
under appropri^ medical care is found, he is referred to an eye specialist 
for diagnosis and ctnrection. The opinions of both an ophthalmologist 
and an educator arc usually required to determiiK whether the child’s cor- 
rkted vision is low enongh to warrant special services. 

In the United States, the first educational pxivision for these visually 
handicapped childroi was the establishment of a class for partially seeing 
children at BtMton, Mass., in 1913. No opportuniti^ were available for 
the special preparation o£ teachers of the partially seeing until 1921, when 
Columbia University offered the first course. In the years that followed, 
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ccachcr preparation courses were established in various parts of the Nation. 
The late Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, of the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, gave much leadership to this movement.* 

Growth in the program to serve partially seeing children and youth in all 
sorts of communities and cities, large and small, has brought about a variety 
of procedures for their education, depending upon the individual child, the 
particular school system, and the community resources. The development 
of the various types of programs and services for partially seeing children 
has increased the need for competent teachers. 

What should be required erf the ttacher of partially seeing children? 
What distinctive knowledge and abilities should she have? Bccaose these 
questitxis were being raised, not only in the area erf the partially seeing, 
but in all areas of special education, the broad study, tmd 

Prtfarsri^n of Ttsebtrs tf PjcctftionM CbiUrtn, was undertaken.* Thia project 
Was conducted by the Office erf Education in collaborariem with leaders in 
special educatiem throughout the United Sutes.* 

The findings in this study that have bearing tm the qualificadoos of teach- 
ers of {Mirtially seeing children arc reported in thia bulletin. Specifically, 
it includes information on the following subjects: (1) compemncics need^ 
by teachers of children who arc f»rtially seeing, (2) opinions on the pro- 
ficiency of some teachers of the partially seeing, (3) educarion and eXJjcri- 
ences for acquiring these competencies, (-4) summary and implications,, and 
(5) projects tor further study and research. 

Two t^hniques were used to gather information for this publication. 
One was the report of a committee of experts in the education <rf the par- 
tially seeing; the other was the use of inquiry forms. Through the in- 
quiry forms, facts and opinions were gathered from 130 * superior classroom 
teachers of the partially seeing, from 59 State and 81 local directtxs and 
supervisors of school programs for the partially seeing, and from 18 in- 
structors in colleges and universities preparing teachers in this area.* 

A large part of the infornution in this publication was provided by 130 
/agwiw teachers (rf partially seeing children and youth. Since ftw- se special 
teachers were currently in close daily association with partially seeing 
children, it was believed that they were in a position to malrc practical ftsdg- 
mencs about the competencies and experiences which make teachers effec- 
tive. Throughout the Nation there arc, of coorse, many.mmc superior 
^teachers of partially seeing children who would be qualifi^ to parricipatc 

• Sr™. Hatbsway’s book, BimtMtm ami /AdM tfiki Stthtt CUd {Now York, CeioaUi Ool- 

PrcM, IMS, sis pocM), bw b«M a suM« Mid tBopinaiaa to UMlwn ODd odiMaton la tbi* ana. 

• Tbr tCDMi plan or tbi braad atuity a daotrlbad to Appadli A- 

• Gommutae mantbota and aonanRont* far tba maif arc IWad aa tL 

• For (ttrtber bifapi aticii about tba ISO tcacbwi, tea appaodto B. 

• Kxecnaa ban tboM kor teoukry feraa arc ropcodBood la appcadii D. * 
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in this project, but It had been decided by th^ planning the study that a 
ample oi 100 teachers would M enough. So many <!tompletcd inquiry 
forms were returned, however, that the number included in this study was 
1 30. The {MX)cedure for selecting the sample of teachers (rf partly seeing 
children was identical with that used in the other areas erf exceptionality 
in the broad study.* 


* See ftppeodix B. 



COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
WHO ARE PARTIALLY SEEING 




TT/HAT specific knowledge and abilities are ixecfe^bj teachers <rf par- 
“ tially seeing children? Teachers in scttiflg’|oaI< fin* ^msclves want 
the answer to this qacscioo. Persons in chatfc teacher preparatitMi in 
colleges and oniTcrsitics need definite infonnatttxi in order to eralnate and 
im|«iove college curriculums. Diiectc^ o£ special edocadoa programs need 
this informadtm in order to improve prt^cssioiul ammiards. 

This study attempts to answer the qoestioa. The oi dU’ 

rinctive competencies is so basic ' to the develc^m^c <rf pcr^cssional 
standards that opinions cm this aspect the snuly woe colkce»l from two 
groups of special educators by two techniques. A ctmumtCDC trf experts 
in the education of the partially seeing fexinaJated a suten^t in Which 
they identified and described the needed competencies and 130 successful 
teachen of partially seeing children evaluated the relative 1mp«tuice of a 
list of items o( knowledge and abilities which they believed contributed 
to their stKxess which had been prepared by tim study staff in epryetariop 
with the specialists. 

The ctMnpetcncy committee s statemoit will be presented first,, lad tlmn 
a report of dm rcladvc impentance (for own teaching suocet^^v^ch 
the 130 teachers placed (w t^ competence. Following the repwt rat the 
committee and the teadmrs’ response, the i^uiKXu cf the^two wi|l 

be compared. * 1 


Mrs. Amie L. Dennison 

Regardless of the kind or degree of his visual impairnmne, a {uutially 
seeing child is first of all a child, with dm imds, desires, modvadons, 

• Tttlti ci dsamUtM nmban m Atmo on pof* ii. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Bryan,’ Omrmm 



Mrs. Hcdeficka Bertram 
Edith Cohoe 
Florence Donenneyer 


Ldtrahm Galisdorfcr 
Marguerite Kastrup 
Marjtxie A. C. Young 
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and problems common to all children. Parents, teachers, and others 
in ccmtact with a partially seeing child must constantly see him in 

. primary /ocus as an individual if his personality is to develop no rmall y 
and fully. 

In general, a partially seeing child is one whose visual acuity is 
20/70 or less in the better eye after t^^e best medical and optical cor- 
rection and who can still use sight as his chief channel of learning. 
Any child who is suffering fom disease of the eye or disease of the 
body that seriously affects vision and who, in the opinion of the 
ophthalmologist and the educator, would bcncht from special cduca- 
tiem facilities may also be classified as partially seeing. In addition, 
there are some children who may need the special services on a tem- 
porary basis. 

Since partially seeing children are basically "seeing” persons, they 
should be educated and jMcpared for life in a seeing society. This is 
best accomplished when the school provides an environment which 
approximates the normal as closely as ptMsiblc ami t^ers t^^iorcunities 
for coatinuoos contact with the usual |xt)blems ofiliTtng. Ihe cduca- 
uooal needs of these children can met in a* variety tff ways. - The 
problems peculiar to the local school district, as well as the individual 
child, must be considered in the choice of {xogram used. Under one 
type program children may be enrolled in a special room where the 
teacher arrangca their work, scheduling fMut of it in the.regular grades. 
Under a serood type program they may be enrolkd in regular cla^a 
sod report to a special resource rocuo (ot the !mlp they need fttm a 
spedal ^achcr. Under a third type program the sped^ ttacho- may 
go (axa school to school working with the {MUtially seeihg children 
and their regular teachers. In dm type of program she may povide 
needed equipment, counseling and guidance, and tutoring in t^ areas 
wIktc the children need sproial help, and may also serve as ^^isual 
coosoltant for the school she visits. ^ ^ ' 

Reg a r d l ess of the type program ised for partially seeing du£drro, it 
ffluat be an integral part of and not something apart from or super- 
i m p oifi j opon the r^^nlar schoed curricular and cocunicnlar activicies. 
%*cial servicet and matmais should be available inmrfar as they are 
n e e d ed to assist dbe db^ ta realirii^ his (^dmum ph^jcal, mental, 
soctai, and vocatiooal potenrialirics- 

-*■ Sittoe 1015 the peevakne philosc^y of those workit^ frith partUUy 
seetog difldfta has been that they ^odd he edneated hi day schools so 
that u^tQgnued |«n|prama whidi pirtu^ <Mdng 

and normally seeing childrai may V9(xk and play together. If this 
cd>)ective is ro be achieve, teachm of partially s^ing children must 
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work closdy with ccachen of reguUr tod thctdon their bas e 

qualifications and cducadwi should be the aame. In addition, they 

need specialized profcssicxul and pers<»al quali^dons. 

% 

Pnftssimal QualificatUm 

Some experienced teachers erf regular classes can meet the requirc- 
ments for tcrdficaricm in the localidcs in which they are employed 
without having had speddized preparadai, but increasingly they are 
expected to have profcssicmal preparadem in the area of the partially 
seeing. Since teachers of the partially seeing most be thiwcmghly 
■familiar with all the cmriculums, methods, and materials used in the 
regular grades and miat know how these difo £rc«n grade to gnde, it 
IS desirable for them to have at least 3 years of succe^ul teach^g 
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experience in regular grades, meat of it preferably at tl^ elementary 

lei^. 

Althou^ all teachos sho^d be interested in the public relations 
aspect of edncatitai, teachers of the {ttrtially seeing oc^ to participite 
in public t el ari «a Krixities to a greater extent than others if they arc 
to keep alive tl» community's intact in providing adcqtute facilities 
i<x partially sering chiJdreo. 

V^Uingnen to keep aleeast of all dcTelopa^ts afieedng the health, 
welfare, aiEi educatioo of chiklren and youth is a fundamental attribute 
of all good cnd^. Becansc of the special prt^lcms caused by severe 
visual impairment and the cocuitaDt advances in medical, clinical, and 
psyelu>logical knowkd^, teachers of the partUily seeing shcmld have 
a greater wiUmgoem to keep abreast of new ideas in all 6elds and to 
fwmeipate in the acttviciet of school and profcBsi<mal'organixations. 

M 

Ptrsm^U i^tsUths 

* > 

Every t e a c h er should possesa a wholesome, wcU-adfosted person- 
•Ety, Ml actnmtive appeanace, a sense trf htBAOXf ami personal ma- 
turity and pcMse. Tlw t e a cher who works with partially teeing chil- 
dm, many of wlKaa will have secomlary psychological, emotiooal, 
aol soda] probfems resulting £r^ thrir visual handicaps, will need 
diese personal qualities in grater measuse than others. 

The spedaJ teacher most be abk to help the partially seeing child 
accept his handicap aiEi compensate for it. This implies not tmly that 
sIm be well informed but also that sIk have an intoaced and c4>)ective 
atcitack coward tltf handicap ami its effect upem the total personality 
dcvdopmenc of the child. This attiemk will include padcnce and 
perse veiaiKe to cc^ie wdth the child’s Icaming difficulties in an under- 
standing manoa. 

In cltf interests of developing desirable interpersonal and incrapro- 
fcsaiooal iclatiopsliipB,* the special teadmr should possess certain per- 
sonal qoalitks to m even grater de^ee than the r^ular clasnoom 
teacher. Since the^tod^ of partially seeing children will have to 
pfepaic niany extra materials and will need to awst the pupils in 
' rodiag activiaes of all kiixU, good vision ta essential. Normal 
speech and baking aixi a full racatme of general bolth and {ffiysical 
stamina should abo be requimi of the teacher of partially seeing 
dukkea. 

Soebc standard t e a c h ing materials cannot be ^d effiecttvely with 
partially seeing childrEn. The special tear her will heed apdtoda of 
Cfeacmaen, setf-directioa, and r e sourcefu lness to be abk to modify 
the cwrtcalar snaecriak and adsTitica ad to adapt to the indi- 
vkiti^ diffieicfices of partially sedng chddrea. To illustrate, whenever 
reading material is m>t availahk in Ux]^ type, it may be amssary fen* 
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the cc.cher to make a recording for die child, proWde a student rradet . 
or otherwise make, the material avtilablc, 

Teachers of partially seeing children should possess friendly, cu- 
operativc flings in order to partidpatc in aikl af^xeciate the iciir- 
work reqmred for a derible, on-going program which includes the 
school, the home, and the community. This implies that the teacher 
should be sensitive to the reactions of others in order to know when to 
assame the leadership role. 

Knou'ledgi and U ndtrstanding 

Specialized knowledge and understanding occupy ji very important 
place in the group of speahe competencies isseotial for ccachets of par- 
tially seeing children. In essence they provide the very substance 
without which parucular skills and attmid^ basic to ti^ teachers of 
partially seeing children could not be acquired. Knowledge and un- 
derstanding arc regarded as imiupcnsablc. 

Teachers of partially aaing children should posses a knowkdfe 
of the anatomy, physiology, and hygteoc of ti» eye. In ^didoo, 
teachers should know eye pathology and types of visual impainaenf 
commonly found amon||^rtially seeing pi^Js, sah s: (1) refractive 
^ errors (2) eye mu«Je imbalances, (3) nystagmus, (4) optk aem 
atrt^y, (5) catiracts, ami (6) resmcctoos of the visual field. 

binaaocs of visual disbilitia may be present in partially chil- 
dren. ® 

While it is not the rcspposibilicy of the teacher of partUIly t m ag 
children in most communities to give vision screening tats, she sbouM 
have a knowkdge of scrccniog devieds and other cate-^dujg pto- 
cedurea. As a spcdaliecd resource pmoa she will be calkd dpoo by 
various profcsional groups within the school and community to pro- 
vide accurate, up-to-date infonaadoo on thne topics. This bsowledge 
will a^ enable her to assist parents in interpeering findings cf 

saving programs and in applying the ne«kd follow-through pro- 
ccdurcs. ^ 

• •ecing children have needs to be satisfied. juM as mher dul- 

drea have. Their visual impairment may make it jMre di&sit to 
meet these needs. Wlatj umbc of tbe chadita's ba^ needs am ua- 
falfilW, feelings of feustradoo ami itrferiority may tesalt. To be 
able to deal adequately with such personality dificul^. ^ roedal 

clam teschw should possess a fund of aKuttl health prindpdtt to gade ‘ 

her in helpiog the child gam the iasighc aecemary to aolse hfe sroh- 
fems.- She ihouU have a knowkd^ of ^amaJ enBti^ii.g and guid- 
ance materials uid mdmkpim as vseli m a bmk^tmnd of special 

including infonnadon on perKmaJ aptitudes,' interests, 
vnesdooal resource. 



COMP*TENCIBS IsTEKDKD 



Tb« ^MwriMr k a ^ackl aid to tUa boy. 


In intcrprctinf cbe diild's bduTior, cfac tpccial teacher should be 
*hk CO UK the data from the Tiaioa eeats and medical rccordf . General 
infonnadoo oo the Tuoal impamaent and IcBowfcdfe of child study 
eechniquet-auch as hiatotica. aociognu». anecdotal records, and 
inecrriews— all cootribote to a eeacher'a oadciacaoding of the child. 

Teachers of parriaUy $edag duldien need a Jmosrledgc of the func- 
aom ^ teapoosibilitiei of profeatonal workm, such as ophthal- 
®®^**®**** opCMBctTkia, school l acdiral adeiaen, coooselon, prin^ 
dpd^ Khool ndal woefan, pnbUc hcaldi nmo, ud ptrdioloruo. 
cachen should nndentaod the rede of each perpon serring oo the team 
in to lefe cases aod intBcpcet and caay tmt lecomiDcadadoDs in 

tltf inmest of the child, the school, and die home. 

^ Teac^fs sho^^ be faiwlisf #ith.teKxiroes prorit^ hj manr ajtch- 
c« iawe^ « the ^ cdocatmo of partially seeing 

chil^ U ^ are to aalee or feooena^ istdligeot use of the 
ayailal^ sMyioes, th^ mot kiioir the proper ayomet and prooedoict 

It owswy fe temdien 
to sNA cwniBuni iy, Scase, and narional organisadoos 

•cr^ all ddldfen as wdl as the spedalih^ sgendes conceraed only 
with partially seeiog chihiren. 
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TcAchcn un^cfi cm d in g of tgcjicics withiD r cocnmuxucy iJioitld 
include a knowkdfc of many acnricea, luJi u tboK of child gddMtxx 
centertf paychological and medicai clinica,' family aerri^ maocroal 
and child care afcocici, and ncligions and drk offasixadoai. Op the 
State lerel, there arc health and educadooil aervioqi, welfaiv brpt^ 
tadoot, and rocadonal agendea for providing iodividoal guidaott, 
materials, and speakers. Tcachen of partially aeetpg children need 
to know and use the icrriocs availabk frcmTIocal, ^tc, and oadosal 
agencies and associadoctt. 

Educational materials add equipment that may he gred adran- 
ugcously with pardally seeing childr^ are tecnoal to a pn^ram 
planned to meet the learners* needs and ahUidea. The 
have a thorough knowledge of compensatory eqnipoenc and 
know where to obtain it. Spedal equipment ' need by pmtidly aeetag 
children includes: (1) Books printed to large 24- or IS-fxxiit type^(2) 
penciU with soft lead. (J) i«r of wkuiB chalk, (4) noegioaay 
maps and globes with few detaiU, (S) atwable desks with tops fhst 
adiusc to an angle that providea the most oomlbrt^ eye fbc«, (fi) 

chairs and tables for art and craft work, CO «t and enff mareriab, and 

(8) typewriters with large type. Certain aodioviaoal derkea ate et- 
cclkat for providii^ leaniiag o pport im iaca in Uateniag and 
skills. For this reason, it is important for the teacher to have a 
knowledge of such audiovisual aids Good organisational ability is 
involved in caring for and storing this equipment 

iiandardiscd teso are avnilahle (or use with partiallf 
seeing children. When the tcacber is familiar with them, she has an 
additional cool for appraising pupil progress and the basis for adapting 
teaching and learning acdvidcs to individual diderences. 

Objectivity in appraising and using ^1 special materials and tech- 
niques is aiy tdtude required of all teachers of pardally scemg children. 
This means that teachers should know how to res t and evaluate, dis- 
card or retain, or adjust or augment all speeijj anatcrials in reladoo to 
the general program for pardally scang children and its adaptability 
for use with individual cUldren. 

A good visual envir onment within tbr classroom is v er y importaot 
for optimum learning and teaching coodidooa. The teacher ia re- 
sponsible for crriidag and maintaining a good visual atmosphere 
meets the physical needs of the children and promotca their ocoiar com- 
foi^ To do this she oeola a knowlodge of the correct placeraenc of 
adjustable furniture and other equipment as well u so ooderstanding 
of the basic principles of go6d natural and tfdficial lightmg. The 

• rorte InanMllae mmr te HMB«d th* NaUwal BmMt Im tk* rmnWi «T attetoMi ! 

— “nn ikrtMvn nf rr-wrf ' f 
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colon «od lurfico of cdliog^, walls, floor*, chalkhoanl*, aod bulicno 
boards arc also erf fuodamen'cal imporuuK«. 

The t ether of ptitiaUy teeing' children should be able co crganize 
tod administer a suitable pre^ram for the education of the partially 
seeing, which requires a knowledge of <^ous organixadonal patterns. 
Sonic times oot one approach but a ccanbuiaticx] of p lan* is needed to 

make the teachiog-kaming eipcricocct of partially seeing children 
effective. 

• should hare tl» ability to bring about a definite arricula- 

doo between t^ clcmcncary and secondary school lercls in «-ganuing 
and adminittcriag programs for partially^secing children To do this 
the teacher, as coosolcant, moat apply prtndfrfcs and practices to a 
wide range of pupil abilities. Her knowledge must be eaten* ire 
eao^h to coter the followiqg sress, ss they nuy bt atfected by partial 
Tmoo: (1) Social marunty, (2) cmodonal stabil%, (3) independence 
a^ sclf-oonfidcoce, (O TOcadonaJ guidance, aqd (5) civic re»^i- 

CWCjTa 

tlw *cad»cf mtbt be aware of tbe dna facdx- involved in the 
totd personality develt^ncnt and the adjtntmcut process erf partially 
■e^ c hildren. She ahould lealuc that retrogretsioos may manifest 
chemadvc*, but that over a long period of dme tbe child should make 
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strides toward the devclojanent of optinnun physical, social, aad men- 
tal growth. The individual, adjustment f»txcss is continuous. It 
involves the child’s recognizing, evaluating, and accepting his handf- 
cap. 

Keeping abrfast of the advances, changing trends, recent msfterials. 
and different tkhniques encourages a frub app^ach to the many chal- 
lenges that the teacher meets in providing a modem {wogram for the 
education of partially seeing children. 

Abilities arid Skills 

The teacher of partially seeing children should have varied ‘skill in 
assisting with the organization and administration of educatipnal pfo- 
grams for partially seeing children and should know which of the 
many types of programs will funcrion best in the city or community. 
In utilizing such special knowledge, she must have skill in adapdng 
and modifying school programs and schedules to meet the individual 
needs of partially seeing children. f 

The teacher of partially seeing' children should be able to teach the 
standard curricular subject matter and some of the cocurricular activi- 
ties in which partially seeing children participate. She should have 
a wide educational background so that she can help the children with 
their varied instrucrional, problems. In addition, she needs skill in 
helping them esublish study habitj^that make the most efficient use 
of vision and learning by listening. 

The teacher should be able tt) adapt standard materials and tech- 
niques to j^e needs of partially seeing children. She will prepare 
much material jm the large-type typewriter and by band. She may ’ 
teach certain duldrcn to use magnifying devices as an aid to learoiog, 
and she may select student readers to read certain material to partially 
seeing pupils. 

The teacher needs skill in using and teaching thc^ forms of manu- 
script and cunivc writing that best meet the needs of the children. 
Shes^]^ know howito type ami how to teach coach typing to chil- 
drea^^arious^ages so that they may xedoce the amount of close eye 
woi^F .She nBeds skill in lettering by hand in order to {xepaie 
cards, posters, and' other special material. A teacher of partially 
seeing children should alto have the nubility to operate to teach ^ 
the use of auditory devices, such as tape recorders, Dictaphoocs, and 
Talking Book machines. 

t e acher should be able to evaluate resour^ Butterial related to 
the education and health of paittaUy seetof chiidrtti kt otdey , 

pret infonpation omectly to che'oeher p^ueom/aid 

pupils. It is necessary, also, for the tescher to evaluate personnel who 
deal with partially seeing children. She shouM be skillfol in aH«iif- * 
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* ^‘ **"* Oitl. Oitrt* fiMh idt— It 

In di« dau oiatariala an adfoatad for diis hof. 


iog and using the services trf other teachers, counselors, social workers 
and others. ’ 

«nce partially seeing children may become discouraged and frus- 
trate from not being able to tee as other children do, the teacher needs 
special counreling skills to assist them in gaining an insight into their 

Msets and limiudons. so that they can |dan realistically for their 
rurane. 

The teacher of partially seeing children should have skUl in evalu- 
. atmg visual environments and helpinf other school personnel to dc- - 
vclop m duldren an appreciation of good seeing conditioos and a rc- 
, sponsibihty for establishing and maineaining them. Ihc «^^fr of 
the partially soeiog requires the skill to detect througlr observadon the 
si^ ^ symptoms of vision defects in order that she may assist in 
obta^g ne<^ services^ the childr^ She should have skill in 
evaluating, giving, and mtcrpieting vision screenaig tests. Although 
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she Will not usually do the vision screening herself, she may be called 

upon to teach others how to do it and to give expert advice to those 

who have primary rcsptmsibility for the vision screening program in 
the school. r- O- 

MultipU Handicaps 

Paraally seeing children, in addidtm to their visual impainiient 
may have other handicaps such as speech defects, tearing lom, hahi 
in)iy. mental tetardatioo, cerebral palsy. The instnictioo of such 
eWdra may require various teacher competencies, depending aeon 

whether they arc in the ptograin for the partially seeing Of in aaodtor 

program. ^ 

When the child u in a pro^am fw the partially seeing, it is likely 
to be the spedal responsibility to provide or secure the so^ 

ices needed because of his secondary handicap. For a child vridi 
eptteb dffats, the t^ha should know what services are svailabfe fea 
^eech conretion, inclmie them in the program, and advise t^ psuaio 
a such resources. When few* u the child s secomlarf teolileti 

the teacher will need to enlist tl^ aid of aj^sropriatc ludkal and 
cational auth^'tics for guidance; she will then be able to plan a ptty 
gram in the light of the reomuiMKiadom. If the 
•wnething aboot mental deheie^, the partially sedi^ child with a 
^ egree of ntwittUm may a ^ a ke ctmtiiietahle prr > g ri» «. tm<W 
indiyidoalired instruedon used for .the putmUy seetu. When dbe 
pMtially acemg child has a fewr^ Uu die teacher may need to enlfet 
the services of an idneraat specialist. When the child has a mifea/ 
ptlsttd tmdttim, the teacher may help in ad jusetag the program and in 
securing the needed therapies. 

The teacher of partially seeing children has rcsponsibilides beyond 
those ok her own program. There are many ways in which she can 
^wt the partially ^ing child who, becauae of an addidonal handicap 
IS being ediKated in roocher special educadon program. When the 
mstullj mpmind child is in ant^W program, such aa one for the wrfe> 
ptdie, the or the mtrnaUy ntmM, it is the duty of the readier of 
partially s^ng childi^. with her apecialised craaperendes, to Work 
with the child's teacher in setting up his cducadonal plan. She may 
Mvtse on such matren as curriculum adfusement, books in large type 

If It tt needed she may supply material copied in large type. 

Among those children so seriously handicapped at » he ^ / 

•oiwnuy also h«re inquired vi^ Here again the readier of pw^ 
cully ^g children nuy be one of tire ttoW^ 

malts for the child. For example, she will Imow that fu^ a rKl ^ 
may r^uire cjt rest following short ttody poio^; dut tire N»4rHd fB 
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c^d should have his bed {Jaced in proper position with reference to 
lighting. She will emf^asisc the importance trf correctly fitted glasses 
and of supplying reading and writing materials in large type as needed. 

Stmmary 

The teacher of partially seeing children with a ccmstructiTc attitude 
has a positive influence on the acceptance of the program by other pro- 
fessional 'people. She should be willing to assume a coordinating role 
between the various services available to the children. The success of 

the program is dependent upon attitudes of mutual understanding and 
respect. 

• Relationships with the child, other staff- members, other pupils, and 
parents should be based on c^ear, mature consideration of the whole 
problem. Neither emotitmalism nor rigidity has a pl^ in these re- 
larit^hips, since the work erf the teacher of partially seeing children 
requires constant adjustment ind the ability to meet change with 
equanimity and stability. 

Coi^ling of the handicapped is a long-term process. It nreans 
assisting the student in the esublishment'of positive vali^, of a phi- 
losophy by which he may live with himself as he is, of the worth of 
each individual, and^ of his place as a contributing member erf society. 
When'these positive attitudes are stressed, the focus is on the individual 
and his needs and not on the visual problem alone. The aim is not 

• only to solve an immediate problem but also to help the student /• grew 
so that he may better cope with present and fuqpr problems. This 

• BKthod relies on motivation of the student to do something ibout 
himself. Freedom (rf thought and self-directicMi are impm’tant, because 
then the fuiKtioo of the teacher becomes one of guidance, with em- 
phasis on positiro values and the gtml (rf a wholesome, constructive, 
^^PPy$ <uid abundant life. 

fa relation to education teamwork, the teacher of partially seeing 
children should realim that dm partially seeing coosdtote a small per- 
cenuge of the total school enrollment and that the teachers of regular 
grmies are respoosilrfe for a toc^ program of instruction and thus have 
a right to expect the special teacher ro uke the initiative in making 
the necessary adjustomnts.': 

tf C tm min m 
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TEACHERS* * APPRAISAL OF THE IMPORTANCE OF 

COMPETENCIES 


partially seeing children and know which competencies have contributed 
most to their own success, it seems important to have their opnioos as 
well as th^ of the committee of experts. 

The 13Q teachers * rated the relative impcntance of a list of 87 competen- 
cies inclmW in the inquiry forms sent to them.* TTicy raod these items as 
“very imjwrtant,” “impertant,” "leas impextant,** <x “not important.” 
These com|xtencies, arranged in rank <»der according to the average ratings 
of relative importance,* appear in uble I on page 18.* 

The competencies listed in table I appear to have much significance for 
effective instructiem, since 130 socccss^l teachers in various ports of the 
Nation placed high value on nearly all of them. The teachers rated 37 of 
the competencies as “very important” and as "imptMtant.” They con- 
sidered only 5 as "less important,” and n«ie as “not important.” Ewn 
the knowledge and skills given the lowest average ratings were highly 
valued by some trf the 130 teachers. 

In an overall view <rf the teachers’ evaluadoo of the compctcoci», those 
which stand highest include understanding the social and emorional prob- 
lems arising hom visual impairment, planning educational programs, *nd 
cooperating with otiw staff membert. More specifically, the teachers 
stressed the classroom atmosphere, personal adjuatmenc of the chil^, and 
cooperation with regular gra^ teac^rs in order to malm the child a pa rt 
of the total school program. They agreed also on dm importance of the 
teacher’s ability to recogniac eye cotMlidcma that may need referral to 
medical perscmnel, h> undentand eyestrain and fadgue, and to adapt edoca- 
donal material for the child. They cecognixed the necessity oi knowing 
about special classrooms, supplia and equipment. 

The teachers placed reladvely less emphasis on snch abilides ai teaching 
music and {ffiytical educadon tt> partially seeing children. DtsetetiM 
should be used in' drawing interpretadons from dmse evaluadoos ai oev the 
teachers were asked to rate dm diffemt competenciea in terms of their own 
sicuadons. In some nchool systems the teaching of muafe and physical 
educadon, for example, is not considered a tespcmsibtlicy of the damoom 
teacher. 


• Tlw ntOtod iMd to tte lartiaipialW tMiliM Mid tte iBioriMUaa iSwm tfaair fiiRmt taMhliw 

Mrfunn. — .. i trrn^tT n 

« Sm D, Si^alry Sons BXC-SO, (SmUob a 

* For ■ dctolptios mi iMiMlaii praOTdorM wS te aailrdv tUi Sato ntf IdMlai eeanSmte 

to rank ertor. M ■mcadh C. 


Because the teachers arc involved in the day-to-day rcladonships with 
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Kmwltdp $f mOicd tmUitims oiasing risiul impairment was stressed by ' 
the teachers, ineJading sc«ne (rf the technical competencies which equip the 
teacher of j^ally seeing children to meet the particular needs of these 
.hildPM. They considered it -very important” to able to recognue eye 
c ondiaons among partially seeing pupils which may need referral to piedical 
specialists (8),^ and to teach eye hygiene and the proper use of glasses to 

partiallysccingpupils(9). The teachers rated as “important” a knowledge 

of the differences in function and fcspons’ibilitics of ophthalmologists, 
optomc^ts, and c^cians (51); trf the anatomy and physiology of the 
eye (58); of the Taiioos conditions which result in loss of srision (56)* and 
the ciMcs of these coodititms (61). Neariy half of the teachers (as’ raw 
dau shiw) rated the last four competencies highw than the other half. 
Dom ^s mean dut there is a marked diffcrco«;e am<mg teachers in their 
knowledge <rf medical factors? What courses in the medical field have these 
teachers had, ami which cwks do they consider noxssary fm- effective work 

with i»rrialiy swing children? This appears to be an area for further 
study. 

tUU with hit fwsmd tijnxtimmt was considered exceedingly 
‘ impwtant by the teachers. Of all the ctMnpcteocws in the list, the two 
which ^y valued most highly vrerer the ability to create a classroom 
atm«phcte conducive to good mental health (1); and lie ability to help 
shy pupils develop into well-adjusted individuals (1). 

The 130 successful teachers also pla«d the foUowing competencies near 
the top of the "very important” list: A knowledg? of £ social Td 
cmotioaal problenu arising from partial loss of vision (4), the ability to 
o^c the partially seeing child*, behavior snd- provide for his special 
needs (7), and to connsel partially seeing chUdren on their pe^l attitudes 
toward their handicap (12). Hiey also considered sltiU in counseling 
pamally seeing children cm their social prc^lexns (22), apd their vocational 
problems and life goals (29) as "very important.” 

Etwi 00 t$mg tht child by means of cdocatiotul>ihterpcetatioos frcMn psycho- 
logical (16), medical (21), and social workers' (26>teporo was thought to 

important.” TTm 130 teachers consideted it ''important” to have 
the ability to use cumulative records of partially sedog childten (46) and 

^ ^ of the fpeciftl cnltiative nui^rials siKh as dlatiKisdc and 

achievement tests in large type (66). 

On the average, the partidpants considered the abdity to administer 
Kreco^ tests of visual acuity (72), group achievement (76), aptitude (77), 

acui^ (82) important" but rather far down die list. The nw data show 
comidosble d^etcnce of opinion on dm relative importance of t»mhers' 
ability CO adffiimater tests. The lemcms fm these letatively low evaluations 
are not kn own. In some oMBBtafii^ tkachen perform these testing 
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Table 1. — G>mpetencies Rated bj 130 Teachers of Pardallj Se^| 

Children 


Rank order * 
of impartaoce 


Gunprtendcs 

i 

Iccms raced VERY IMPCmTANT (1-37) 


The ability— 

1 to cr»cc a ciawoofu atmcttf^cre that is free froai pr»ore oocdaci^t 

good mcmaJ health. (P, 5) * • 

2 to bdp shy, rt^rred, partially seeing ptipU dc^lop inco well-^^mod k 

Tidoalt. (P, 16) , 

3 to co^^mte with rtg&Ur ttacl^n in plamiing §d^uk» and aedritkt, so c 

the partially seeing pofkh cmq partkip^ in r^nfar cla^oc^ actiyiem i 
Uk total tchoed propajD. (P, 7) 

A Imowkd^ or undmtanding — ^ 

4 sd * social at^i ^sockmal pn^em ariatng horn partial loM erf ytakxi. (P, 22 

The ability — 

5 to pli^ a prograsi and tune sd^ak lor ^rh dithi aised at mintmtMg « 

strain and Istigne. (P^ 4) 

6 to ctcMU siKi to Ghcx^mgt ottoa to o^te a bn^ range erf dtuatkaM in §ch 

in whkh partially seeing pQfrfls hare an c^sporraiicy to a»>cia» namt 
and Ireely with childrai erf normal rmcm. (P, 22) 

7 to obaenfc and analyv ^ partially seetng pO]rfl't behaykr, ami to femgs 

and proride for hta ^aecial needs. (P, 14) 

S to fta^^uae eyeatnun conditioitt among par^diy seei^ p^ 

whkh mggm the need for rdSerral to medkal perse^^. (P^ 6) 

9 to teach eye hygkneatidpcoper use of glamm to partially semgpcifrfla. (Jf, , 

10. to arrange a cUnoom (fmaitme, li^dog, d«xywoo) for go^ yiml wo 

mg coodkiotis. (P, 1) 

11 to ooc^erace with otto ^ledal sei^m a^ reguto sdboerf persomid hi ado 

mg and developing an mtegnted cdacatfonal program for each pardi 
seeing pupil. II) 

12 ^ CO commel partially sedog childrea oo c^tr poaooal attitntki coward li 

physical handicap. (P» 17) 

13 to adapt edmmtimial mamrtak ukI tmKhing pro^m» maed wkh aorc 

children to ^ n»b erf pmtially seei^ pmpik, (P, 9) 

A knowledge or to^madfog— 

14 erf types, towxa of prooirmGit, ami erf qpedal cUmmm i 

cqiupmeot, Mich as toge type bot^, strft dialk, serft lead psidk, ao^o 
maps with lew toada, desks with ad'putMe top$^ ty p c wr le er t wtdl < 
larged type, p^im, mi mgmfymg ^rket. (P, 12) 


The aWlity— 


15 to corad pmdaUy chMcea c» edacatfoiid prdi^u. 0, 10) 

16 to make dradood trom p^rttoogkal record. (P* 30) 

17 to mcerpret the ^edd edu^don ao^ trf pardaUy seeing f^dU to adnik 

, traeoci, mqienrlaorf , and otto r^dar schoerf pMcrad, and to dbe gra 

^ puUk. CP. St) ^ ^ ' 

16 to ctoriy and prtmorat comedy. (P,0 ^ . 


Foraira at «id of tahls. 
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Table I.— Compe^dea Rand by 130 Teachera of Partially Seeing 
' C^ildr^>— -CoQtifii^d 

Rink order * 

Ilf iinportmiKX O^ipctaKaci 

' ' — f 

Itena need VERY IMPC«TANT (l-37)-CoQtioucd 
The ebilirf — 

19. ® *“*PP"«*“<rfp*rti»Uy winfimpilf DO<fcm*nd end de*l with their child ‘i 

limitationt and potentulitici. (P, 28) 

^ “ enhiaee the phjrticiJ tarirooacat Ughtinf) of claavoomt for 

pinielly nciag chil^cn. (P, 11) 

® Jocetwnml iatt i pt ratio M frma ophdulmologtcaJ end other raedkaJ 

«pora CP. 54) • 

^ ® a^Mcl ptftielly $eemg diildren on their ndeJ ptohlcnit. (P, 35) 

» P«1*« tewhing msccrials in large type. (P, 13) 

A kaowktige or inderetaoding— 

of hygkne of the eye. (P, 21) 

25 . — of tk ocdiods or tt rJini go n eeachiog the normtl chfld. (P, 3) 

The RMlitjT — 

“ to «B«he edn f a ri ooa l i ot etpr cu tioia from teporo of eodal worktn. (P, 29) 

^ ® P«tBti with the locul and dhiotiooal problenu which may ariae from 

haring a partially leeing child in the family. (P, JO) 

^ to teach bealdi ^dantioo to partially aeeing children. (P, 41) 

29 »d.... to 9omiad partially aoeing children on theffrocationalproWetni ami life foala 

CP. 55) ^ 

^ ® paraita of pardally aeeing popila with their child'* achool pfacanent 

CP.36) . 

® •Of** ■» ooottitant to legnlm adiool peno on d on the edneatioa of partially 

Mdngpopila. CP. 24) 

to a mnJtigrade clam of partially teetag popala. (P. 19) 

“ ft’® KiiBBleting eipericocea to partially aeeing pupils throngh story tdling 

sod coo r eraatioo. ^,27) 

34 id . . . . to derdop inwem of partly aeeing pnf^s and gnkk into bobbies, direr- 

siooal iaterem, and dabs saited to their abilitiea. (P, 57) 

A knowledge or rnDdemsoding — 

35 sd... of the aetho* or teda»k|n« of totthlng the socially Of entbdonally disnffbed 

child. (P, «) 

The ability — 

^ “'^ortraaameaberofaieaJBwldtodierproiesMOMlpiersoiHjel.michasmedi- 

cd and psyc h t^ g ical, in amking a case nody of a partially seeing child 
aim^ at p lannin g a propaa ait^ eo his aee& and abilitMS. (P, 42) 

52 oseenom^. CP, 2) 

I«a nad IMPORTANT C3S-62) 

^ ^ ^ ..' 1 , - > ^ r~, 

A itaaw U Jjixw' — ^.^niltnf— *' 

of penfcaiuiiat baratac on ehi e daesrion ad paydiMogy of pardally seeag 
/ childscn. OP, 40) 
oraUa. 
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Tabic I.— Competcodes Rat^ by 130 Taichera of Pardally Sedog 

Children — Cofidmi^ 


Rank order ^ 
importance 

Crmpctcnciei 


Itcim rsced IMPCMlTANT ( 38 ^>— Coodoi^ 


39 

m 

41 id 

42 . 

43 

44 

.43 

46id . . . . 

47.. .. 

48.. . 

49 id 

50 »d .. 

51 »d 

52 

53id.. . 

54 

55 


The «bilir7 — 

to tesch toodi ryfwig to partullj teeiag pupU. (P, 48) 

A koowlal|c or uatimuoding — 

of tltf buic theory of light, u appl^ to refnetno ud tlluiniaAtkm, indading 
cofTcct li^tiag priocip|o (cootrol of light lod ^»n, tod csrrectiTr len) 
(P, 53) 

of TocatiOtiaJ probtems aritiflg bom pmul kw of vttkm. (P, 66) 

TIk abilitf — ' , 

to rm>ffiae tyttipa>Bii whkh ^kace rhkm ispaimeoc m 

fCQcral Kbooi pc^palarkM. (P. 33) 

CO write m maflwnpc c^rly. (P, 31) 

A kiK»wM|e or ttfKkmar^iaf — 

^ tim irnfAtc^tkim kx an edt^tkoal prograsi ^ the wk)m rfpes ot coedi- 
tsom wbkh result in lo« oi vkaM. (P, 5i) 

Tl^ abilicf — 

to crduacc edt^tk^ perses^, pcofraa^, saccriali m t^ Ugbt ol ^ 
edtiuckm and l^th td partiatlj iceiiif pi^U. CP. 46) 
to dcTciop and im iDdiridnal coiBiaUdve recottk of partially teeing pMpi. 
(P.26) 

to work with ^npil* in bhogiog practical, thild-ad6c»d acriritiet into the 
CBrrknittB. (P, 52) 

to operate and oae aodioviKiaJ akb, nch at recorden, tonod pro Ret or t , 
pLaycn, and Talking Book ntarhinet. (P, 54) 
to teach partially tCMg ^Iptla tO-tMt ph onr rira in mnrA (P. 23) 

A knowledfc or ot»kfmodiag — ‘ 

of type hca and Htct of print. (P, 32) 

of dtfferetKct in the hmetioM and re^nnibilitie* of ophthalmotogiaa, opeoae- 
trues, and opciciant. (P, 20) 

The ability — 

to help parents get inibniBtioa from dinks Mid agencks terrkg the pardaOy 
•«“g CP. 59) 

to help pareaa of partiaUy lectog popils with char child's oca^mtional pia» 

a»“t- CP. 71) 

A knowledge or mdcrstiadttf— 

of different method of organising edacMion p^ram for’ partiaUy aw^ig 
pupils and the adsMitages md dJudrantagts of thew pn^nat. (^, 49) 

The ability — 

to contribute to con uBMU ty lod m l up ia twri^ring. c w a bl ii hiwg , and 
kg an e dne a t k io si progrta for pnr^y tee^ dtU&ea. (f, 64) > 

A knowledge or mdefRaodiog— 

' of various c on di ri ooi wtach result fa loa of ririan. (P, 45) 


Pootnata at end at tabls. 


ERIC 
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Tabl* I.— Competeoct** lUwd bj 1 30 Te»cb«r* of PirtiaUy Seeing 

Children Condooed 


RjLok ordo’ * 
Lif import*^ 

G^pttciKioi 

V 


Iteau raod IMPC»TANT C3A-«2)-Cootinoed 



57 .. 

5«id 
59 . 


60 *d 

61 id 

62 id. 


6} kI 
64id. 


65. 

66 . 


78 ad. 


llie abfiirT — 

to looch type.. (P. 36) 

A kaowledfe or itoderm^iag— 

of aaaioay aad pkyatott^ of the eye. (P, 39) 

of eviooa era aad crafa aalia whkh are leoMBaieiidcd ior parnaJlr *eein> 
pupUa. CP. 63) * 

Tbc 

w pmdpt^ m {lamt-tc^xy jMsiTick*. (P* 43) 

A koowtedfc or mimudkkg— 

of cauata of the rafiona coaditipoa wfaicfa reanlt in parri«l «^tAn CP. 51) 
of pvpoaea. aerrkea. aad kxmuoea of nadooal organ iaatioo. concerned with 
the edacanoo aad general welfate of the partially leeing. «ich aa the Inter- 
Mtiooal CoQOCil for Exccpdooal Children aad the National Sociery for the 
Prereotipo of Miadaeaa. (P, 47) 

The al^ity — * 

(odokncriog. CP. 44) , v 

to woA wi^ arclueeco aad achool ^a mi at r atora in ptanniog and accorina 
, ipectal achool boildiag featorea aad ipedal c^uipnau for partiallr aceina 
papila. CP, 70) » 

A Imowtedge or ndcrataodi^— 

of Staae aad kicd Uwa aad itgalaciota which pertain to the cdocatkM of e*. 
ceptiooal chil^ca. CP, 65) 

of ip^ etalaatiee awienaia for paniaily aeeing papda, aoch aa diagnoatic 
and achiereaeat ftm in large type. CP. 62^ 
of eye aoe«eao ia reading. CP."*!) 

of the gcacrai of ^awifi c afi an, aedical trcatmenf, and the prognoait far 

theeariooaooadkiooairtiMireaBltHilowof eiaioo. CP 69) 

H«a ahtlkjr— 

» KKh aoak 10 pani^y aeeh^ pqafa. CP. 77) 

ee Mac^ |dtydcal adata t it ai to panklly aeciiy poptk. CP. 74) 

CP.67) 

•OidniawB’ actseaag tetta of ettwl acafoy 10 partially leeiog popila. CP. 75) 


CP. 76) 


of Aa ai^oda or taetei^ Of aeaeU^ ^ BeataUy maided dtild 

ofihenetbodiarr^-^ ' •• 


Tbeabilny- " 

” **« w ted^ pqp^. CP,72) 

^ * *5I^d*Uytediigpi^ 

•"I aFKineBMlopaitW 

Akaowie^oraadoaua^ag— 

of cy Uatecy of edacMka of pmfally aaeng . 

■dtfiaUa. . 


aofaRfaUyii^papya. CP. ») 

CP. 38) 


CP. 68) 
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Table I. — Competencies Rated by 150 TmcImts of Partially Seeing 

Children — Condoned 


Rank c»6ct * 
unportanoc 


CMpcteocki 


79 

90 

ai 

R2 id 


Itcmi raf^ IMPC^TANT (38-41)— Connoted 


a^lirr — 

to uidiTKl^ tcm oi sicntaj aMttr to parttallT actma 

CP. 79) r- 

to Mck aftf and cr^o to ptrttaily i»rm| (P. 71) 

A koowkd^ or mdgNM rfmf— 

erf ^ <rf fwarch wii^k bai?e oo tk« »bicatk)e, par- 

and aodaJ icatw oi tht Irftad. (P, M) 

Tbc alrflitT — 

to RlmioMer ac7ti^k| ttm$ oi andiaorj aciiry to p^tiailf teemf 
(P.83) 


iffiSS 


Itcffii r*wd LESS lMPOBTA>a (S>-S7) 


84 

85 


The al^Jitf — 

to c^ch arti to partiall? aetmg pofrfU. (P, 82) 

A kaowkd^ or GCKkrmod^^ 

erf d« BMhoib and tedm^uo erf teach^ the blrfid child. (P, 83) 
erf the mcdioeb and techah|oea erf teadih&| the corral palsied child 


The abilir]r — 

86 ^ to ^Rh iodmriai arts m partiallr ae^^ (P, 87) 

87 to teach braUte writh^ and (P, 86) 


CP. N) 


Icoiis rated IMPMTANT— ^«NI 
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hiflctiOM wkiJe io odi« cosBoanicia too arc adminutcred hr apcdal 
penoocd. ^ 

The {Mftkiptto rccogniacd che tead>er*iioeed to nodencaad the chUd'f 
handicap in opj g » a* Xria^ They cooideml it 

Tcry OBportaat’* to know how to a child'a program ao that fatigue 
and ey^tr^ might be mi oimi a ed (5), and to crente and to encourage othen 
CO create aioiatioQi in which the partialljr aceiog aaodated natmaUj with 
chiidren of oocaal risioo (6), to adapt Ac edocatiooaJ mareriala and n»th- 
odi naed with oormaJ duldrea (13). and to ewaad pareiaUj acting chUdren 
on their cdacadotul probJoM (15). 

The tcachen recogmaed the importance of a knowlolge of metbodj oaed 
m o^hing the ooraui chiUrea (15). tl^ abUitj to teach health cdtiarioi 
» the pardaUf aeeing (28), rod the ability to teach a muldgrade claaa of 
puatUy aeciag children (32). They alao cooaidered it “Tery important” 
to 6e^dop the iaterem of the pardaily acting child and guide him into 
hobhi tt rod c lnha (34). Tl|ey thought it** imporcanr” to be ^miliar with 
the ditfetene mectmda of o^aniatog edocadoiud pronama for pardally 
teeing dukhen (54). 

Taaakh^ mid mmmimtj which make it eoier for the pardally 

tedng child »•« rod mechanical aida which dcrolop liatening akilla were 
higUy rained by tfacj^dien. They cooaidered it ”rery important” to 
hare akill m terohing eytlygienc (9), to be able to arrange a daaaroom for 

good reaual working Coodidooa (10), to hare a knowledge of the apcdal 
tuRdiaa and equipment needed (14X rod to hare the ability » prepare 
te^htpg material in large type (23). They diought it ” important” to be 
able » teach touch typing (39), » write mannacript deariy (45). to opreatc 
MWiortoal aida for kaaening the amtMiot of cJoae eye work (48). and 
to hare a knowledge of ’eype focea and aiaea of print (50). 

The aocce^ leachen cooaidcrDd a knowledge of the methods of teaching 
the apdaUy and emodooallydiatnrbed child (35) ‘‘rery important.” They 
placed a knowledge of die mdiotb of leaching the Bmodly tctaided (73) 
and the gdaed (74) rather low oo the ‘’import” the. In the “lem im- 
pcr^”rlia wfr i rioQ they placed a fcaowkl^ of 
theMmd ($4) and the cerebral p al aicd (85). law data almw considerable 
difierence of ofankm on competeacaea in teaching ocher CBcepdonaJ chil- 
dren. Since ^ dafacnec may rerolt has the varying school aifoarions 
of the partfotpaxu^ teachers, we almmld not oiodade chat the trodmn 
mimmiac d tfe iiapqrtrooe of meeemg the cdacackeal needs U ocher ex- 
tepdooal chtkiRtt. 

fnfutitMi dhaMtapv on Ac edaemfoo a***! paythtdogy of rh#» 
f»n^:r«*iog(38)wm”hBpoctaot“»dm«a|x^ Understanding 
the findings of research Itndka bearing oo the edocactoo, psycbology, and 
K)cial sera of tbe bUnd (81) was placed aneb fortber down on tbe **im- 
pottroc 1^ This preh^ tmpUm that the parddpactng teachers were 
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fe 

Hm duwoooi to < q n i p p » d witb a larga qfpia Sedoamrf. 

more c(»ccnKd wrtfa tbc partijilF leciag and cboaght chat c!^ proi^iM 
of the bliiid were ktt percioenc co cheir iiamcdiatc respooaibUittea. 

Omfmmcks m imttrfmmsl r$lm$0uhipt with ocher teacben in the 
Khool and adults in the commtmity were rated high. The paradpaoRg 
tcachcn placed iKar the top of che ” ray important" com pet e odea the abii* 
ity CO Cooperate with regular teachers in planning scheduka so rhaa the 
partially seeing pupils might parddpatc in the tmal aedtides of the 
school ( 3 ). They considered it " very important" for the teacher to ot^^ 
operate with ochtf special teachers in adopting and dereloping m lhia*i 
graced program for ca^ partially meingchikl (11) and to work as a aMOaher 
of a team with other professional personnel, inch as medical and peycho- 
logical, in planning a’program suited to the needs and al^des of the par* 
dally seeing ( 36 ). 

teachers clMMighc it "very miportaac" to hdp the ptrmOr of partially 
seeing pupls ooderstand and deal srith child’s litucadoiH and po> 
tendalides (19), srith social and eaodonal pciMems which may mise from 
haring a pvdally teeii^ child in the famsily ( 27 ), md to hdp chca.wsih 
the child's school placement (30). They dbnstdeted U "i aq >ort si ^**w> 
help paiena get informadem hhiB cltnki and agencies serring the pmo^y 
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seeing (52X «o *»i*t pwtSJtl wich doir child’* occufatiooiJ placement 
5)), and to paftia p a te in parcat-^hool accnriacs (60). 

The t earhcT * alao chooghc it "Tcry imporom'* to be able to intcr|vct 
the tpeci a l need* of pardallf aedng children to admioucraton. lupcr- 
viaon, and (Kbcrachoolperaonod and alK) to the general poblic (17). They 
ioosideted it "iniyxircaot” to have loKTwkdgc oif tyganiaatiom concerned 
With ptftiallf aeetog children luch as the Nadotul Soaetj for the Prrren- 
noo ^ B liod ncaa uid the Incemadonal Couocii for Exceptional Qiiidren 
(62). The evaloadotu imply that re^xxttibiliciea of teachen of the par- 
aally ae eio g extend beyond the claanoom into the community. 

C$mp0mKut tmemmd smtA mftmsmy mfmtHUuur were cotuidcred 
valoa^. The ccaclm chtftfht it "aaipoftaat’' to be abk to rccogniiic 
tigns and tympeoeH of ▼istoo impainneot in the general acfaool popolauoa 
(42); CD contribote to ccanffionity leadership m jastifying. ettabhtbing, and 
devek^iing an edneadonai pex^ram for partially aectngpufMls (55). to wcM^k 
with architects and school admin twratow in pUnning and aecnnog special 
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^hool buiIdiDg features benefiting parti*lly seeing pupils (64); and to know 
bt^ and local laws pertaining to the cducatioo of the pwdaUy seeing (65^ 
The successful teachers apparently think that they, as well as the super- 
viso«. should share the leadenhip role: The group cooceroed^th 
teachers of paraally seeing children at the final Work Conference • suggested 
that such a leadership role would necessiute familiarity with State and 
local laws and the abUity to assist in setting standards for an adequate visual i 
environment for all childrro as well as for the pardally seeing. • 

^smal cbmaettrutks as well as spcdaliaed knowledge tod 
skills were highlighted by the successful teachers. Only 2 of the 87 com- 
petencies listed in Ae inquiry form nrferred to personal competencies. 
Th^ w« the ability to enunciate clearly and pronounce cwrectly (18) 

«d the ability to sec normally (37). These competencies were consid^ 
very impwtant.” 

Tlcre were two other oppor^ties in the inquiry form for the partid- 
I»cing teachers to express opinions on personal characteristics.* Rm 
they w»e asked whether teachers of partially seeing children needed per- 
sond cha^tcnstics different in degree or kind fiom those required^ 
teachers of normal children. Of those who reported experience with both 
nonn^ andpartiaUy seeing children ** and who therefore had some per- 
specave in Che matter, 100 teachers anssreted ‘-yes,” 16 answered "no,” and 
7 made no reply. * 


becewd. 


. tne partiapatmg teachers were asked to fist and comment on 
duncteraact. lo u dipn to tdoitify Aae oSoiito, the 

wot* fepciedjy; for exaple. Jl tcKhm nmtioiKa 

paGcntc,- 27 midmuiuimg/* 17 asd ^ 

From 4 to 10 teachers used the words "imaginaaiio and 
Good smbility," "tact,” "kindness," "adaptability," "love of diildrw.^' 
cnthimasm," "physical fitness," "sense of humor." In addidoiL ^ 
ments of many other teachers implied diat these qualities srete impmtak 
^To merely list these characterisrics svonld not i^ect the full 
of the teachers' commaus. Parience, fbf exami^r teemed to mean^? 

keefiiiig tfiec^jective in miad wMi firaweu w 

the abtlitv w impsc each mdividiMl m m$kt a {wsDoal wcec** irfyt B 

-****^BWl)k **** ® ofetseki whki they rtoughr W ^ 





* Bw unwodli D. Inouirr faftn axo.«n, ff. »W (wenear iw«). 

<JSi;: . 4s bth aerotel -d pvtleNr 
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Tbej think it ihouM extend to «11 ichool staff memben and to poieoa and 
proAnakxial people in the oonunonity. *To qoote the teachers : 

•iulitj MttUiih kigfa pofcmootl itUtioiu wiihfai dw tcfaool 
be ooo^entiTe and Iutb ^ abiUty to woHc wdl wttfa all achool pr*www«fi 
abllJcy 10 gala fall coo p cfa ti oo and to five coopentiao liendf 

williO|P«aa to fhre moch time » talk with pateota^ odien who a« also working with 

dieitiidcot. 

The charactcristict “rcaonrcefulncM” and ••adapubility” were consid- 
ered essential, as shown by the following free responses: 

Teacheta of partially aedag cfaildten dtould be ttaomchil, flexible, and able to make 
duagea readily and oomibirtably. 

teaoorcefnlneai and renatility in plamuiig aod pnmdiag materiala. Flcxil^ty in (1) 
changiog medtoda sad teduuqaet to salt the nenb of the papik; (2) changing plana at 
abort ootice wfaeo oeceaaary. 

AUlity to teach a variety of grades and anbiect matter. . 

One teacher has summed tq> several impMtant coinpetencies in the follow- 
ing words: 

TVeat dm haadkap aatterof-factly. Help the child o> madentaad it. Tmch the impor- 
tana of piod gea^ health ad eacoarage him » facdon to the bei^t of hia oNlitkh. 

Traia the ear, the heart, aod the apirit ao diat eveo the impaired eye win have a “twiakle. 

COMPARISON OF COMMITTEE AND TEACHER 

OPINION 

The opinioas of the committee and die 130 si^ierior macheri on compe- 
tencies for the most part tend to rcinfotcc each ocher, although they ytn 
sccuzed through difioent techniques. Both the committee atvl rh^ teachers 
thought the scope of the work of the special teacher required not inffy 
certain personal characteristics and specialiced ebbing competencies, but 
also a working knowledge of closely related fields. This includes knowl- 
edge of medical coodidoas; abilitji^ to help the child with his p-ry nn a l 
adjustineiit; tests ami methods used in evaluating the child; prov iding sn 
adequate curriculum, t eachi n g technique^ and ^ioclndii^ ocher 

areas of e»ccptk»aUty); knowledge of pffifnsioaal Utesutute; in^rpersonal 
reladooships; overall supervisory respoosibilitica; ami posonal charac- 
teristics of the t e a c he r s. In all of these fields some contpetenc^ were 
emphasiaed by bodi groups, while other competencies were clesriy em- 
phs^xed by only. one grou{^ either die comm i ttee or, the teachers. 

KjtttaitJff af anbdfiaM/.;~^Bodi the aod die teachers 

'B^icated ^c t^dim pardaUy diildreii iSbuH ki^ about 

in reUcioa to the 

sdjmtoieat(« dmchiMabaiifr ed»c^^ Bo^ gr^ dic^c 


g^ta and dpu^iriritb. The 






teacheci cooskla^ it ' 

'.r- 


ERIC 
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unportant" to recognm eye fadgue aiwl other coodidoos asKistg pardtUy 
ssccing pupils which suggest the need for referral to medical personnel. This 
emphasis may imply an understanding of deriadon in the child's behavior 
as well as changes in the t^qxaranoe of his eyes. 

PmpU aJfmstmimt—Both groups ,c 6 nsidcied the abiJity to help the child 
with his total personal development wic of the most important competeiKks ' 
for the teacher of partially seeing children. The pardcipadng teachers 
emphasized the ability to create a classroom atmosphere condociye to good ‘ 
menul health which, fpr example, would draw out the shy child, nicy 
also indicated the necessity for the teaefaef tb have skill in coumeiing ' 
partially seeing childr^. They rated as j'vcry important" their own 
ability in counseling the partially seeing cl^*^ on his personal aedtodes 
toward his physical handicap, his social problems, and hk lifo gods. The 
committee, in other words but in a similar ^rein, pbinced to the teacher’s ' 
funedon in helptng th^ child with his persoolal adinstment. For examph, 
•the committee indicaud that the specid teaclier should be able to Imlp die 
pupil gain insight into his assets and limitadons. Such cmuMcling skills, 
were probably stresi^ because the teacher's daily associadoo with the 
child places her in a strategic posidon to hel^ him in this way. 

Etmlmatitm of tbi ebild.—hi generd, both the^ committee and the tirarh^ 
recognised the vdu^ of skill in using the various kinds of tests and reewds. 
Both groups considered it essendd for the teacher of pardally seeing chil- 
dren to be able to make educadond interpretadons from records 

and to have abili^ in developing and using cmanladve records. The par* 
tici|Mdng teachers considered the ability to make interpretadoos horn 
psychologicd and/socid records as "very i 4 pwtant." ' ^ ' 

A knowled^ of standardised tests in large type and skill in givii^ *ni< 
interpredng visioo-seteening tests were i^d&d by the commicice m 
competencies srhich the teacher slunlldhave^ Whiled^ avenge enlnaobh. 
of the 130 teachers does tkx imlicace a high rating of these items, raw 
show considerable variadoo in their c^anions. In order to die hen 
use of the child's poteodalicms and to know the best techmt^'aod BUh 
tcriah for imtructtttg hka, teachers should know the rendts of gioiq> tens , 
snd tests of auditory and viand ncuhy. t^tfueackmarism aamBowa^ / 
^ skill ipKid teachers should have in these competencies. The need Ifar 
th&e skills is general^ determined by the resources of the school syaeii ^ 
snd the cofflffluaicy in which the spoi^ teacher is empltmid.. t 0 



J 
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iBcnuty and tecoodaiy achdol lareb in organixuij ^ administering pro- 
grams for, pardally sed&g children. 

the committee and the teachers agreed that 
it ww **imparaaH:'* for ^»dal enchen to have knowledge and ondcr- 
standof di die'tigaificaot literature beating oa the educatimi and psjchol- 
ogf of partbdfy seefog children. 

Imrp m md the committee and the resptmding teach- 

ers a^ed diiM risen abi^ be adoae worldng reladcmship between teach- 
ers of pmthrilj seeiog chikiren and txher teachers ut riie.school, with prpfos- 
sfo^ worlten fo the coinaraaitxs^ with parents. Both groups regarded 
it ai cneotial for the spet^.tneher to wodt ss^ enher teachers hi li- 
ning schedules and acriTides for partiaU/ seeing children. By pKwa of 
snh eot^mradon t^sQ hoDome a part of ri» tc^ schc^ program 

white* their st^l noe^ nre h^ngnset* ,The ^wit t ce mendoiied fnrther 
thM leacftdh^el pi^s^aeeing talte rise inidadn In mak- 
ing tht^^necesaafy ad jaataaent^ . ^ 

amithn tvhrbms caaiidjped fo a(g;eiisfy for/the 
spe^ icarhfirtowoAaa a tBcmbcr of a team with such posmu m ofdithal- . 

mologists,~soc^ workers* and paychok^ts in order to best serve the ‘ 
needs of partially seeing children. >They further agreed t&at the special 
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teacher should be pcol^enc in interpitdaf to the anamnoitj.die 
purtiAlly seeing children. The c(»naittee |mc puitki^ empluuie oA die 
teacher's idiowkdge o£ comintmity ^eocin aiid cHnio which mny^aarve ' I 
the pardally s«ing child and his fanxity. 

Both the committee and the teachm emphasianl the sp«:ia] teachtt's 
role in wtx'kiog with parents. The cqmminee stressed the need £ot n^lnng 
interpietadoos to paientt of snch materid at the results screening tests 
and the lecomiwmdadoot of school prii^paM ophthalmologists, and psy- 
chologists. The pardcipadng teacl^ emphasiarf a direct paieot*cminsd- 
ingteladooship. i^ezampfe, tbe^coiBi<fefedtt*'Yeryiaiportaiit*'to^ite 
the ability to help parents undea^nd the dilkl'i iimicadoitt and poa^id- 
alittes and to amist than in handling hit socia] and emodoioal pcoblena and 
hisichooi placement. 

Omdl smf tn imy mpmsiHUti$s . — Both the CQinmittte and the 130 ps^ 
ddpadng teadibt sh^^ cosKem for all childly ddiecta. itWy 

agt^ that the ^>edal teaser sfacniid be able to cecognia|sympcoi&a whkh 
iodkaie elMal Jeaqa^naetu in the. gra^ school popnUcUm. 
they agreed dut dm^iedalim^e^sboitld ha^ji ^ 

types of programs for partially aeefog chikhen l^,to enh^ tfaaih hi 

t^ms of the tndhridtta] oee^ <if d^ dUMreo the commimlty rcsomoes^ 

BoA groi^ fco^niz^ skill in an^udog with tfe organiaadon and admm* 
istradon of various programs fof/ partially seeing children as s valuable ' 
competency. ' / • 

Ptrstiud ebi^Mtmstits ef tin t$4Kjm . — Both the committee and the pardci- 
padng teachers thought tcacheh of partially seeing children and youth 
should have certain disdoedve personal qualities. They stressed padence, 
understanding, cooperadoo, resourcefulness, and i^ptabilityA Both recog- 
nized the necessity of good health, a sHu^esome well-adjusted personality, 
and a tense of humcr. They considered normal vision and good speech' 
very important. The committee pointed out that although these char- 
acterisdes are needed by all tead^s they ast needed in greatM’ measure by 
ceaclmn of partially seeing efaihiren beaiae of the social and emodoital 
problems arising from a physical hudkap.^ { ^ 

One is i mp re ss e d with the emphasis given by both the cmnmittte aod 
the teachers to personal chancterntics oecesaary for "cooperation.**. The 
conunittK'Stat^ that teachers of paraally sedng children should poaeu 
ftiendly, cot^seradve foelmgs tnwa^ othm iif older to purridpate in and 
appreciate dm ttamworie tequited for a Bexihle on^oi^ program. Them ^ 
is no doubt du^ bodt the comodttm ^ dm seacheis believe that aeqdieBi . 
of partially seeing children, in order to he eijbcd«^ mtmt have dtatfoedm v 
penooal charactcnsdcs as well as speefoHaed I^Muledge mid^ldtli^ v 
‘ ^ ‘ r ♦ .-. I'* 
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PROFiaENCY OF SOME TEACHERS 


TN AN EFFORT to obtain infonnadon oa the ^ectivcncss of some 
teachers partially seeing children opinions were collected f-om raw 
sources. One soorcc was the superioc teachers who evaluated their own 
^ prc^ciency on all the competencies which they evaluated foe importance. 
The rank order * of their prohcicncy ratings follows each of the competencies 
in uble I, on page 18. For example, the symbol (P, 5), occurring after the 
first competency 'item, indicates t^t this competency received the fifth 
highest aV^ge racing (xoficiency. , 

The other source of information was the' Sute and local supervisors of 
special cducatitm programs who have resptmsibility for partially seeing 
children. The di^tors and supervisors gave their opinions by answering 
a series of questions cm the e^dvoiess'ctf recendy pcefsued teachers. ^ 
This informadon provides clues to the way in which scxne teachers arc 
mcedng the needs df pardally seeing chtl4ren. 

AS APPRAISED BY TEACHERS . 

Did the pardcipadng teachers tend automadcally to ram themselves 
high is the same ctmipetcndcs as they evalmiced as "very important"? To 
answer this quesdon, a random sampling of 10 items was analyzed to find 
the rcladonship* between each individual teachdr^s rating of importance of 
the compctcDcy and her self-radn^ of proficioicy. A inoderate W varying 
rebptm between ratings of imp(»tance and self-radng proficicnoy was 
found.* In other words, there was no marked tendency for a teacho’ to' * 
rate herself "gopd'\ in competencies which she ^d valued as "very im- 
p(xtant.'* ■ . ^ 

The preceding discussion was concerned with the correspondence (co- 
variadoo} becwedi a teadser's radng of her prolMcucy on a competency 
' and Imr evaluadon of the inaportaoce qf the rampetm In addidoo the 
' amapeten^ wm comp^ 

* Iti aiiwaMe O iv a andtS SiM^ptlaa «t Msir Amb warn awtavS. 

«O o w i < rtl w ww iB S MW i d lytM I d P s A B l w U ote BaHsaMiiir . •sgsndlx O tor a dacrUiMe •! (ht 
amsHul laasiliawi saS a^aaiwry nlUa iwalu. .nanaMMeB«Skfiaal«atiaanwaf UMWitooa 

wMajaastaaiwas dwswss ^ /■ . . v. - 
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ton m*f wuh to five cooddendoo to the nine competenciet for iosemee 
plaaoiof . OiUcfe perKxmel mty with to review their efibra in pcepariof 
special teachen in these competefides . 

On the following 11 onnpeteiKf items macher ndnfs imfmmia were 
Ittm than their ratings of 


46 

50 

51 

56 

,60 

61 

6T 


63 

76 

78 

>7^09 


The abUi 
pupils 
Thesbiliiy' 
nitkM. 


it|9|a6eT^)p 
ii^SncS psi 


psrtisUj 


iadividasl caaniladvt recxxda of pmislly seciflf 


A koowfedfe or tmdmtsiidiaf of ^pe £100 sod ttoes of priot. 

A koowledfe or MKVnwadin| of dtfemica io the hmetioas sad iqpoosibflitks of 
c^ihAslaok^ats, apcoflartriscs, sod opridsas. 

A k o owfedge or of saaODSojr'sad pliTsiok^ of che'cTC. 

Hie sbiliiy to p an k i p sr e is psreK-scfaoi^ samdes. 

A knowk^ or Bo towsa ding of gssks of dv vsrtoos oopdicioes which rtsolt in 



The sbility » do Icmefa^. 

The ability co sdoiinkw schkreaeat eesa co partkliy seeiiig pnpils. 

A kaowle^ or aodemsodiag of die hkcorjr of edoesdos of the panisllf seetog. 

i^BbfaisoitaiBltenaiiiardwsnBapeHasfsasihoirBlBtsUiI.Oses Ih 



The coaspeteackf listed above are suhilf comxrned with teaching skills, 
undemandiof the partialljr seemg child’s e^e cooditioo, and parent-vchool 
relatkttshtpa. Ihe iact that siqserior teachen gave a kisw ratii^i to 
the cofi^xttace thjui n> thi^ profideocf woolfl appear CO have im^dkadofis 
for bodi p ceser v k e and iaserrice professional preparados. Tire fekliagB 
senn alfo to have implicadoM for directors of ^ledal edacadoo ui local 


in reladoo to the total p co g r sm ? Do ^edal teachers have Moeas to 
records, c^oeti, and tests cooccmcd with the patdaUjr tena^'chUd, 
whkh are oreessitT co them hi making ^ best use of th^ ^ledal core- 
pecende^j' Co^i^rectaes of Rectal edundoe^venntrviQecndtoaiaaie 
of^ior^dties to m fbefe spedaliaesf kaowledg^ floe lOaaple, eodd the 
teadicn lof |tll%iallj S gn iwj • Awi^ - ry^rllffl * nsaw r is y of the 

tcbool, c^laia semia phntet of «iateBjri»d p^iiai^ of the ep^ or the 
caoia of varioas tfe condidoorf . O^ dbe P<ortkUf tenog 

cUlte he ^v^, or e«ccm^^ cahe» aioie feida^ a pMeM-te^hcr 
aedvidet? ' ^ 
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cxocpdoo. On]y About lutf of both groups (54, 90 lod 56, 90) thought the 
spedal te^iiert wtre ftbk to instnict st t^ t{^)roprtate derdopaieQul 
krels of dii^ pupils. r 

Oo tiM te»d^‘ Ability to tMcrpret tod tae edoctdotul, ps^olt^cal, 
tad asc dl cal fu peats, there was Udriy close Agreement berweeu the State and 
local peitoai^l. Oo iteiBs S, 9, and 10 from ^ perceot to 53 pacem ex- 
pressed sadsfaction. 

Neither the State nor the local group felt that the special teachers were 
edeedro io irkotifying causes of social atui easodooal nahMlIiatineot (18 
percent of State direccon and 33 perc en t of local supenrisort). It will be 
recalled that although tcschcts axasideted an aodentaodmg*of social and 
essodooal problems of partially seciag children among the ^»t important 
of all the competencies (cable 0> <heir self-appraisal indicated that they 
frit smne lack of prphdcncy. Docs this suggest a place for improvement in 
teacher pteparatibn courjses and the need for additional for 

ioservioe teachers? 

Bodt ^te and local directors show s small degree of sarisfacdoo (about 
35 pcrc?n0 with telphers' compeceocim in using community agencies and 
clinics chat scfre ▼ituaJJy handicapped chiklien. This raises the question: 
Do teacher preparadoo courses give su&dent emphasis in tl^se areas, for 
example by means of held tnps? 



1. Ptrocot oi dirscsors am! nqtarrisort in Stwt and local school syarMsa 
asdsiad with tha ooapataooa of recw u l y p ra pa rad taachars of partially saatna 
chUdneiathairachool —- ' p-n»uy « 






EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCES 
CONTRIBUTING TO PROFICIENCY 

TP| M it u tfac BKMC esKndal knowled^ and abilities have beco 

id en tified in the pr c ced i i ^ ^ oexi questtoo ia, "What Itied of ' 

cdacadoo and experknoe will ckfdop ah xkeedre o( the 

dalljr teem^” In auwer to thu qnesdon this section lepcxti opnioia on : 

(1) The Talne of certain pn^dcal apetiaica( in the profewional pirfMraci oa 
of t cac h cf s of the pattiallf smyof ; (2) the aamwt of ttwknt>tcacliiBg with 
paituUj aeeinf childien chought to be desiraUc; (3) the anKMnt of teaching 
expoience with the so-called nonnal cld^icn ^oi^t to be dmrabk; and 
(4) prafessiooal background for seacho- candkiaGcs moat likclf to snet^. 

j * ■ 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENOES IN PRCM=ESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 

Ho# do cocheri Talne sc»e of practical expcrknccs which axe 
asaall 7 i oc lnt kd in t e a ch e r edocatioo prt^rUB? A Ikt of typical experi- 
enoes ^ waa pceaented in the iatphy for» to die 130 teachers of the partially 
ledi^ for raXM^ as to rdadse i ap o rtaMce . On ^ aserage, 104 of the 130 ‘ 

teachen rated each experience. These ex p er ienc e s , axTaaged in rank order 
accotdhig to trenge racing of unportaxax,. may be fcM^ in ubk H <m . 
page3a.* 

• TadKra aoacl#d much ralne to all 18 prac^al ei^crieo ces. They gave 
an amage racing a/ "very i^ibreant*' to 3 experienoes and "important" 
to the t aiBtIning 13. Th^ tttogirfaed, as t^ife n shows, that dieir pro- 
fessiooal preparation sl^iald oiclade a wkk rai^ of practical expeneocei. 

Those srhkfa the teachets xalned nwst hi^y w"^: planned obsenration in . 
tpedal K l w x rih of clasaes for partially seeing childtaailCO’i aoident-teaching 
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Table II. — Practical Ezpoietice in SpccUlbed Pr^>«ration, aa by 

130Teacb«a \ 


Raok order * „ 

oi tfl^KlrtiBce Kspetieocee 


Icm rued VEIT IMPORTANT (1-5) • 


Pikaoed olMerrmaoa— 

1 to lysectat KAoob or rUwci for pmuliy mas>§ cArkkee 
SuperriMd eradciu eeadiiiif oi puxully tedtig dul^^A— 

2 «r the ckBKoctfyVrei 

''EzperkiHa ia drewii^ MKadonal iaccrpmuidN frock— 

3 ofdtdMlBoioficcl cad ■cdial n^fiora 

4 S«^xr*Mcd ■rodent crodikf'trf naianl ckildeen 
Expcriencca in drcwii^ ed nc i fi ooal inccrprcLuioot froa — 

5 p>rchok^icc] repom on pcitklijr ndnf children 




leeat rued IMPORTANT (6-U) 




9 

10 


11 

U 

13 

14 

15 


16 


17 


U 


Sradem obcerruiQB (without actm ptrticipuioo) o< tcuhinf of pmrdmlij leaag 
chii^en ' ' 

Bxperieaoa in drawing edacational (rom — 

cwBoUuac edacacioiul record * on pnninUr weemg children j \ 

PUnoed obacrrukio — 

of BaJcqnofeauoul cue oonicrcDOM of rc|racatitivc> froa roch ^llda ac aedi- 
cinc, prfiJtok^y , edo e n ri oo ^ cod w>c^ welfHe, » irad)r and oake reooouMo- 
duioai on todiTirac] penitUr *eeiag children 
of ophihnlflMlogkaJ apncihliKa « 

of of cetfdios of the putklij Mrkg on pnpil pIuesMac, oBricahM 

■d tn > nncm . child eendr. and ao on * 

Eapcricocci ^drawing edncadonal,int er pte ta &ia from — 

rc|»rta of Kxial woriov* on [wdalljr aemg thihken 

Sujurriaed (radent teadung of pairiillj wi^mg — 

at the aeaoddary lend 
PUonad obaaeadoo — 

Q^hddren wkfa anh^dc h a ndicap i, mdadmg a partial loat of ricion 
^thahilitadoo centen for pardall/ teeh^ yowltt nd adoln 
Vaha 10 the boaci of paitlalljr aetog chUthen in the oon^iaof of M^porUtg 
teadieta 

Planned ohaermion— 

ae noiMcbool t mnunmit ty org a n inti ota offerfa^ •ereicei to the partiatljr ■eefng, 
Mcfa M raoeadonal poapa, di^ and oocaBanity hnimi 
b a c Jumle or daa^ d e a ling with other ijrpea of g * o fpin««i childraa 
SiqietTiaed ttndeac trarhtng of panitlly aaeiog 
attfaenanenracfaaolleacl 


■ C hr • drtalhd dtasliiehn of Rm 
onwpertaaae af tht tt MpwlonaL 

* IVtaa a( lha Mann raalnad aa avwaot rattan af **Lm 
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of pMtuUf tecti^ popiU at the dcoKnurjr Icrd (2), crpencnce* in drawing 
edocadottiJ taterpettatiow from op^halmologicAl recdtda (3). and aoidcot- 
trachiog of oornud duldivn (4). [ ' ’ 

They oooaidcrcd aoideDC-eesciuilg of paroaUy lecmg chiWim at the 
cletncntafy level ( 2 ) man eaaend^ihan at the accoodary (12) cw nunery 
ichoed level (18). It al^mld be recalled that moat of the leachcn partici- 
thii ttody were dcmcotary tcachcri. ThrcMighout the oemotry 
thcie ate mote proviaiotM for partially accitig chlkireo at the clcuKiiury 
than at tl« aecoodary kvcT. Partially aedng children axe not ape to oced 
tpccial anendoo^t the oonety achool level aince they do not u#c ihcu eye* 
for cJoac work at chat dmc. 

Judging foiMD the t c a c h et a* cauih aa ii on czpcncoce in drawing cducadooal 
incerpretadota from ophduio^dtxgical teporca (3); frcKn paychological 
report* (j); and from educaaooa^ record* (7), opptxtumry for the*e cipcn- 
a^x$ ahoold be included in tl« tpeciaiiacd prepandoo. 

Oppommifics to obaerve teacher* ami other spccialitc* at wor# were 
cootitccotly teteaacti by the teachen. They rated the ftdlowiog high; 
planned obaervadoo of maldpraferaional coofonmee* (8), of ophthalmo- 
logical apectalut* (9), and coofiercoces of teacher* of the partially Kcing 
(10), A* the rea^kr will recall, througboot the »tudy the alnliry to work 
a* a member of a team has been highlighted as a dudnedve competence. 
*'^'**^ tcaclfcn think their colkgc preparadon should inidate them to ihi* 
process. 

. Altbongfa the icacben' 6nt coopery is with cxpcrigoces which prepatt; 
them CO work in dw clastrooia and a* a member of a pro^cssiooal tr>m, they 
abo think it helpful to vittr cootiiMtiucy agendet coot^^racd^^th pardally 
•ecing children (l4 and 16), to idait the home* of these children (15), and 
to t^Ncrvc chUdm with ocher handicail in sddidoo «> pardal vision (13 
and 17).* 


• Viliam w* (IvM m wpartmltr t« rtf Vbem t tfm ttoimm. boi •!» i» rtpan th» mrNi li 

P**^ w iSm la m«a > a irf pTifmiki. CBpoMMaKd Sau UM • turty Stefa (>x>panioii 

<<U«ami*<>Brt«ltSi»»aHr«i**i|wpmOaBaMmiaA»iiyOm»r*|mm«Ollhro^ IT). 
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STUDENT TEACHING OF PARTIALLY SEEING PUPILS 


How much studcot-tcaching with partially seeing childicn should be 
required in the preparation of a teacher in this area^ Opinions were, 
gathered from the participating teachers, from State directors, and from 
lcx:al directors.* * * * 

The three groups of special education personnel were given identical 
questions.* They were instructed to indicate on an interval scale the 
number of clock hours of specialized student>tcaching considered “'‘mini- 
mal,” "desirable," and "ideal,” for two types of teacher<andidates; (1) 
Those who have had on-the-job teaching experience with normal children, 
and (2) those who have had only student-teaching experience w'ith normal 
children. Their opinions arc shown in graph 2. 


Graph 2.— Amount of student teaching with pardallj seeing children needed hr 
teachers preparing to work in this area (expressed in medians) 

♦ Sp^eiaU 

Edimiion JPcrsomiel 
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Claasroom teachers at 
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For teacher can di date s wiUi experience as teachers at normai children. 
^or tSMdier candidatM with only stodent teachinf with normal ehUdren. 
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Examination of the graph shows that all three groups educators would 
require less student-teaching in the specialized area for the first candidate 
than for the second. The participating teachers thought the "desirable" 
amount of student-teaching for the candidate with on-the-job teaching 
experience (rf normal children should be 91 clock Jiours; the State personnel, 

* The number of ooDese InetrmSon reportinc kw too sniaD to be oomtderad hero. 

• See appendix D, pa«e td. Inquiry forms EXO-1 and S, queitkma 6Xa^ SJ; and inquiry fcnn KXO-40, 
qnesuon 12. Sie oIm appendix C, page OB, tor pereentafe of each group aekettatg minimi, daeltnbis, and 
ideal nnmber of dock boon ot atudent tearhlng artttl partially seeinc po|dla. 
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. 128 clock hours; and the local personnel, 146 clock hours.^ There is closer 
agreement amcxig the three groups of special educators regarding the 
‘ desirable” amount for the student-teacher (inexperienced) candidate: the 
participating teachers would require 173 dock hours, the State personnel 
167 clock hours, and the local personnel 184 clock hours. 

< 

i0> 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE WITH NORMAL PUPILS 

^ 

Should teaching experience with normal children be a frcrequisite for a 
pe^on preparing to teach the partially seeing? If so, how much should the 
candidate have? Opinions on these questions were collected in the same 
manner anil from the same groups that reported on student-teaching.® 
Their views arc reported in graph 3. 


Graph 3. — ^Amount of classroom teachiog experience with normal children needed - 
bf teachers of the partially seeing (expressed in medians). 



Minimal, tearabla, and kleal reqairmnenU are based oo the arerace (median) of mdb fmoop of 

special adnci^iira. IndlTldoal respoKieDta were siTen a dMaoe whkSa raiHied firom cum eemester of balf-Ume 
student teaeblxic with normal chlldrai ta three jrtan oC on>i!^)ob danromn tearhiof with normal diikhwL 
Lem than two een^tm refers to stodent teadihM; more Uum two semesters refers to cm-the-^ rliMTnnm 
teaching experfmioe. Bee a{H>^>dlx C for further tnlormatkjn. 

* Them stataniinis <m *HMrablt'* reqolrements are hMd on the amnae (aiedte) i^dnloa of mA group 

of special edmaators. Indisklaa] reapemdents aotually were girm a dioloe of the fomr 75-botir hiterrali 
rsngiiHr from I to SOO. Ahhot^ the diotom of mid **inQre Uma W were aim girtn, wry lew 

pcasom indicted them in their repUes, Bowewer, there wu mie notable esmptlOQ: ao of the superior 
teachers chected as an aoeeptabla for a t ea eboT ' CaadHIal a who had ngular teaehlng 

eiperteDoe. 

* 8m appcndli D, pate (0, toquhr fonas XXC-l and qnasdoe 1 . 1 , and laqiifry kxm 1X0-40, q^ma- 
tiimll. Htf fflfo appmdis C, page 08, lor pereentage of each group adadlsf rahdmal, dedrahla, and Ideal 
smomu td teafthtng with normal dtfkfren. 
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As the graph shows, all participants think that dn-thc-job teaching 
experience with normal children is needed. Of the three groups of special 
^ucators the participating teachers set highest requitements. As a 
desirable amount, they would requite 51 semesters, the State personnel 4.3 ^ 

semesters, and the local personnel 3.9 senwsters.* 



PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND FOR TEACHER CANDI- 
DATES MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 

On the hypothesis that certain combinadops of academic preparadon 
Md expenence tend to contribute to success in teaching, an hem in the 
inquiry form described six hypothetical candidates with different com- 
binations of academic preparation and experience.*® Directors and super- « 
visors >n State and local school systems and coUege instructon with le- 
spoM.ibihty in the area of the partially ieeing were asked to choose the two 
candidates most likely to succeed. 

One or more of the following elements were included in each of the six 
combinations; (D graduate or undergradiSate program of study; (2) general 
teacher ptef^tion— including student-teaching; (3) specialized prepara- 
tion including student-teaching; (4) teaching experience. The descrip, 
uons of the qualifications of six hypothetical candidates and the pcrcenuge 
of educators selecting the candidate aS "most likely to succeed" follow. 


#/ rmAiimH, Fmtm 

A Lyw gri4iuit pro^ of ipecialiKd f«i*nirioo<M«rfiog nudent aachiiia with 
the putially iceug) for raperioKed regular aeachen holding a bachelor's degree in 
general teacher educadoo; teaching experience with awW children only gj 

A graduate propm of specialised preparadon (iaklnding student teaching widi 
tha parody seeing) iffitnediarely foUowing the compledon of a bachelor's program 
SiS^* «>«catiQo; aa teaching experience with mmwmi or p^nisUy tmirng 

A bachelors degree in general teacher educawm, but no ipecialiaed preparation; leaching ^ 

eapmoce with mrW and 

A A-jw undergraduate program of speoaliaed preparatioa (inclnding studtait Mching 

A b«ireIor's degree in general leadrer edncatimi. ^ no speclaliaed‘^r«iiM«i^ teachl ^ 
tag expenence with mmam/ children only V. 4 

A Ij^cldr t degree in general teacher education (indudkg sinikort^rehing’^ oormai 

chddren); a* teaching experience with rithernornul or pareari;(SJret^^ 5 

The highest proportion of specialists chOK the candidate holding a 
tegular teac hihg credential, with experience in .leaching normal duldreii, 

todritoalisspsn. 
normal eWldraii ' and -mamnSr^ 

m . ‘-®***^ »»»-« ohlteT^ 

■ SssawendUD, pats m. Inquiry farms BXO-l. a A a; 

I 

f . 


r 
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plus a year of gradoa.tc spccialiacd preparadra including student teaching 
of partially seeing children. The specialists’ second choice was for the 
candidate with t^ same qualifications but with u$ teaching experience. 
The three groups may (krot graduate level because they think it hardly 
possible for a candidate to obtain a sufficient background of knowledge and 
skills during the undergraduate program. The fact that all three groups of 
special educators prefer the candidate who has on-the* job teaching experi- 
ence with n^mal children as well as graduate specialised preparation may 
encourage those regular grade teachers who are looking for a change of 
professional activity. This is a source from which many fine special 
education teachers have come. 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

• A LTHOUGH special provision must be made for the education of the 
partially seeing, the program tiered should be an integral part the 
rr^lar school curriculum, approximating the normal as closely as possible. 

ificrc IS a variety of ways of educating partially seeing children, de- 
pending upon the individual child, the school system, and the community 
TOO^cs. This suggests the necessity for regulariy recurring evaluarions 
of the services and p«)grams offered for partially seeing children 
S]^idi2cd knowledge, skills, and abilides, over and above those re- 
quired by the regular classroom teacher, are required by the teacher of 
p^tiaUy seeing children-regardlcss of the type of educational program in 

Distincovc personal characteristics are essential to the teacher’s effective 
work with paruaUy seeing children. Many of these appear to be differ- 
rather than kind. There should be careful screening erf ' 
IJ preparation institutions. Personal characteristics 

should also k tonsidercd by Sute and local organizations in esublishina 
teacher ccraficatioo requirements. ^ 

The pers^al qualities as well as the V<rf«*ional preparation of the 
yaal teaser must be such as to enable her to participate in a condnuina 
educaaond p^gram tq interpret the needs of partially seeing children to 
school and to the community. 

^ partially secing^/eluldren should be able to cooperate with 
otha-teachen and administrators in the school. A close working relation- ' 

chikh^r^''^ “ planning the schedules and activities for partially seeing 

I’o'h “ » oxmber of . , 

KhTOl mcdicaJ .^uot, ouncs, (xyohologita. tod lociaJ worken in order 
to best serve the needs eff partially seeing children. 

Mediod WWge « KUted-to the cjre i. orendj „ tcndinr of 
p«nnllr iMing duldreo, for die rhonJd be nble to dnw edncedonnl impU- 
® reports, Also very important. to this teacher is 

to make educational interpretaddna from psychological and social 

apparently need skills in counreling 
chil^ m ^king cducatiwaj. social and emotional adjustments eapedany 
as they arc effected by their physical limitations. 
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Practical applicadoa of principles and theory in work with partially seeing 
children, direct experience with materials, and personal contact with con- 
sultants and specialists are all very important in the teacher’s professional 
preparation experiences. Although she should have some of these experi- 
ences as part of college preparation her professional growth should continue 
in various activities while doing on^^job teaching. Highly valued 
experienced include: 

Student teaching of normal children 

Stttdent-eeachiog of partially aceiBg childre n 

Ohaerradoa in special schools and clamea for the paccially seeing 

■Making edncadonal interpretadons from medical and psychological reports. 

These findings represent the combined thinking of a group cS outstanding 
specialists throughout the Nation and as such have implications for many 
groups (rf special educators. They should, however, subject to future 
evaluation in the light of changing conditions. 

The implications for pngrmu arc that such preparadon be given 
in a c cMBm u ni ty which has available tcsources in many fields rcladng to 
the partially seeing .child. This is necessary not only tO|^over all the 
aspects of preparadon but also to make teacher candidates ‘aware of the 
vwous agenc^ and services in the community which can be used. A 
further implipadmi is that the college instructev should have much knowl- 
edge and qtperience in the field of the educadon of the partially seeing and 
must be kble to coc^inate the many parts (d this specialized preparadon. 

'Thofr^ are impheadems for Jmettrs and s»f*rwtrs in State and local de- 
partments of educadtm. Through the leadership of these specialists, the 
teacher’s {xcrfmiooal growth can be fcMtetcd by megns (rf organized work- 
shops, refreshrt courses, teacher-supervisor conferences, pardcipadon in 
co mm u n ity aedvida, prttfessional literature, and membership ih pro- 
fessional organizadbns. ^ In addidon, encouragement should be given to 
teacher-initiamd aedvides and projects. 

There sk implicadons for State and local agencies responsible for setdng 
st4nuL$rds for teachers of pardally seeing children and youth. 
On the hMis of the findings, standards would include: 

Experieooe in teachiag nacnal childrea 
ScDilent'|eaching of partully leciag childKo 
pittiaoiVe perwiial characttri^^ 

Spectaiiafdknowldfe Mid skillt 
Specudissd'iaactkal experkocet. 

Staodud-aetdng agencies should be certain that colleges frrnn which 
teacher candidates secure their pteparadon are: (1) located in commnnides 
which have educadoqal resources such as provisions for student-teaching 
and medical resources such as eye clinics for observadon; and (2) adequately 
staffed to offer courses and to supervise the aoiiteroitt pracdcal experiences 
essential to the tei^^ier candidates 
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Appendix A. — Office of Education Study 
Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of 
^ ^Exceptional Children 

'^HIS BROAD smdy oo the teachers excepcitxul children .was unde r- 
uken by the Office o£ Education in collaboradon with many l^kdcrs in 
special cducadmi £rom all para of the Nadtm, with the spe<^ help of 
the Assodadon for the Aid of CripjJed Childrm, of New York Qty. It 
was directed by*a meoffier of the of Educaciem staff, who was coun- 
seled by two committees. One was an OgUt tf EJmeatiem Pcli^ Coam^n^ 
whose funedoo it was to assist the director in management and personnel 
aspccu of the study. The otho- was a Naitmsl AJpii 0 iy Cfimmiutt of leaders 
in spkial edocadon frmn various para of the United States whott function 
it was to help identify the problems, to assist in the devclo^mient the 
design of tl^ study, and t» otherwiK facilitate the project. Ilic study also 
bad the cminsel of a number of consultants who reviewed writ ten material 
and made suggesdons oti persoanel and procedures. (A complete list of a 
these committee members and consultants a{^ats on page ii.^ 

The general purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualifica- 
tion, disdnedve competences, and specialised preparadon nc^ed by 
teachers of handicafped and gifted pupils. The term "teachers” was 
interpreted Ivoadly to mdhn not only classroom instructors of the various 
types of excepdonaf children, but also directors and specialists in State and 
local school sjmtmm and professors of special edi^don in colleges and 
unii^rsidm. Separate studies were made of the qualificadon and prepara- 
don D c cd ^ by teachers of children who are: (D blind, crippled, (3) 
deaf, (4) gifted, (5) hard of hearing, (6) menu^y retarded, C7) partly 
seeing, (8) socially and emodonally maladjusted, (9) speech ha^icapped, ■ 
or (10) ha nd i c apped by special health condidooasu^ as rheumadc fever. 

' Separate studies were also made of special educadoa administrative and 
supenrisory personnel in State dqMttmmits of edocadon (11), and in central 
offices (ff local schohl sjrstems (12). Still another study (13) was made of 
instructors in colleges and universities preparing teachers of excepdonal 
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Thus, incoqxM-atcd into the brojul project were 13 


children 
studies. 

Two toques were used to gather dau on the quaJihcAtion and 

tion needed by special education personnel. One was the fonJd^f 
to submit sutements describing desirable competencies; the other 

wasthewo^ a^esof«^^/an«. The pJan of the sLly also pror^ 

o^oofcrcnccs of specialists and committee members where practical 
Through the committee technique, reports weir prepared on the dis- 
tinctiTC ^petencics required by educators in areas paralleling thoae 
staled through inquiry forms. TTicre were 13 such cp^ttces^in ,ij. 

e names of ^cse committee members were proposed by the Nadooal 
Co^ttee, and the chairmen were appointed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of EducaOM. Insofar as possible, a committee in each area of interest was 
comi^ of 6 to 12 leading -educators who had engaged in coUege 
t^ing, had held supennsofy positions in State or local school systenT 
ai^had classroom teaching experience with excepuooal children. ‘ 
Through the serio of inquiry fotins, -facts and opiaioas were collected 
from supenw tc«*en m each of the 10 areas of exceptionality listed ahofe 
as srolJ M ^ directors and superrisots of special education in Suie and 
local school systems and from college instn^tors of special education fiv 
means of these qu«tionnaires, the 13 groups of spedai educators had owJ- 
timity to exptew their views on the distinctive skills, compctenc^T^ 
caqjcneo^ which they considered basic for special educators. Tliriugh 
the mqmiy forpis. status mformation was also gathered o^ Starr certifii 
tion requirements- for teachers of exceptional children and on exiting * 
te^erveducanon programs for the prepantion of these tcacl^' 

Three major confeences on the study were called. In, September 1952. 

tnd handicapped children m» ^ 
t^ ^ ^ Educatron staff and the National Committee. In March I953 
the Conumssioncr of Education called a 3-day confeence of the 13 co^ 
mitteo preparing reports on the distinctive mpeteoctes teqnucd^ bv 

^P«s incorporating all data aMcatd m 
p^t^, reviewe^and modified, at a week-long work coofetence coovmied 

ftee evrb ^/54. The occasHM provided opportunity for a 

o£ newt and for analysis and imerprttatioo of data. 

The findings coming from this study, Qmslific40im mad ^ 

pe^e rather than the point of view of a single fodividual or agency. Iti 

hoped wll be an effective cootribution toward the goal dStaaing 
e number of educators competent to teach our exceptimial chUdren. 



Appendix B. — The 130 Participating 

1 

Teachers of Partially Seeing Children 


' I ’HF DESIGN of the study called for 100 superior cl<issroom teachers of 
partially seeing children to su|:^]y facts and opinions through an 
extensive inquiry form. In order to t^taio at least 100 completed inquiry 
forms from tc«diers who would meet the criteria set by the stidy, a list of 
approximately 200 teachers was emsfukd. An effort was made to secure 


a represenutive sampling of superior teachers throughmit the Nation hy 
establishing a quota for each State and by providing guideluKs for the 
selcctitm of teachers srithin each State. State quotas were established with 
• the help of the Research and Statistical Services staff of the U. S. Office of 
Educaqoo. Among ti^ factevs considered in establishing the quotas were 
child pt^juladon and number of pupils enrolled in special cducaticm kcilides 
for the pardally seeing in the State. 

Guidelines for lelecdon of superior teachers were prepared with the 
help of the Nadonal Advisory Ctmimittec. Tl«y specified: (1) That 
teachers be currently employed as classnxun teacl^n and that they be 
superior in the opinioo of their supenrison; (2) that tlwy hate specialized 
preparadod for teaching pardally seeing children; (3) that, insofar as 
possible, tcachcN be chosen so that about half of the number would have 
> received their specialist profesaicmal preparadon beftxe January 1, 1946, 
and the ocher half after that date; and (4) chat the sclecdon be made as 
widely aa po^bk from variotn types of teaching situadoes, siKh as urban 
and rural centers, public and private schools. 

S^te d^iartincncs of educadon submitted the names and addresses of 230 
teachers of pardally seeing children. Inquiry forms were sat to all of 
'them; 130 fonm were OMnfdeted and returned. Twenty ropemdents 
did IKK meet the criteria set forth in the guidelines; stnie were not clamroom 
teachers; others did not have tpecialisRl preparatkm. 'Die fonm from the 
other 130 teachers were collat^ and dam from them are reported in this 
bulkda. 


The inquiry forms a»apkted'by the 130 teachers of the partially teeing 

weie grmiped, for pur p ose s of tabuladon, into two categories: ThoK filled 

% 
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ID by lijc 90 wadicr* who bad completed their ipccialircd profettional 
ptrparat .00 pnor to JaooRTy 1. 1946. and those fiUed in by the 40 t^„ 
who h^ completed their specialised prcrfesaional prparation aii^e that 
date. Find^ings are reported for the tdtal I30 tcachcn since no lUtisrically 
si^ifi^t differcKcs of opinion were found between these two grtmp. 

Ba^ground infonnaaon is presented on the school situations in^ich 
the 130 patoepaang teachen of the pamally seeing were employed and oo 
their viswl aciunfend professional training. The information should he 
interpreted with c^on. it is nor intended to have any program imtflica- 
uon, since a study of programs for the educition of partially seeing chtidren 

t 

Table 1.— School Organization in Which Participating Teachers Were 

Worlung, by Type 


Type oI orguiudoo 


Total. 


Sprfi^ progrwn in , day tcbool where pwrially «in| pupil, enroikj- 
id ipedd duaea. spending little w 00 time in rcgnltf dMfxxxu 

in spead duaes, ^sending some oi their time, but not more than half in 
rcfulir clAttrooiztt * 

in ipedaJ dames, ipending more than haU thdr time in regnlar damtooeM 
in regular dumoomt, ^xndieg Kune of their time in ^xdal dastei 
A ptogi^ with DO spedaJ dame,, but special equipment pnnided for w 
lar damroou where fmrtially acemg pupil, „ enrolled. Idoerant 
spcaal eeacbo’ worlca with regular leacher in oODtuleui w capadtr 
partially mcing pupil, enrolled in regular damb, 
for wudy period, spent in • sigfataaring room ’ 


/ 



T*ble J.-G«de Le,tU at Which IWcip.iu.g TMcher. Were Wotkhi, 


Le^l 

Numhtr 

ftfxent 

Total..,. 



Nor»cry juid kindcrgirtefi 

150 

100 

Kindergarten and elementarr 

0 

0 

EicfDcncarx.OQj]r 

3 

I 

Elcmcotrnrj tod fcoocxlAry 

iS 

13 

. VQ 

Scemdary ooJ)r 

Kmdcrgartca, ciciDcntary, and fecondary 

' • — 1 

1 B mm * * 0 

26 

3 

2 



ix not wnhin the scope pif this project. This informacioQ is presented 
solely because opinions reported can sometimes be better interpreted in the 
light of the school situadoos in which the contribudng teachers were 
employed, the grade lercl at which they were working, or their own pro- 
le ssicmal preparadoo. 


Table 3. — Spedaiiaed Preparadon of Partlcipadag Teachers, by Type of 

Program 


Prt%rmiD 

1 

iNuAbCT of 
trmcheri 

i 

1 fVnxm of 
1 tCBchcrt 

1 

Total 



’ 

I 

! 

70 

100 

! 

• A 1 

Uo(kr|pWuAtc 

fy 

46 

Ol 

Intcnr^ cramiof prognia 

3 

2 

No fTpIr 

2 

2 


Table 4 . — Spedalixed Preparadon of Teachers: by Time of Preparadon 
(Before or After Teaching Normal Children) 


Tiffic of pPcpTirion 

a 

Number 

j Bcrocot 

Total 




1 yo 

1 WJ 

Before crachtag oorad childrtQ 

25 

lod 

5 

19 

*77 

After rmching oormalvduMrca 

No iflformariQil# ^ 

/ / 





Table 5. --Specialized Preparadon of Tcachcra: By Time of Preparation 
(Before or Codoirrmidy With Teaching Partially Seeing Childrea) 


■ 

Time of prepirnkm 

Nnber 

PenxQc 

Total 

130 

100 

Befaft itadiiag pardalljr seekif chiidrcfl 

66 

39 

5 

51 

45 

4 

Cooemody with tyachii^ ptrtklly scckg chii^ai 

No iafocBiadaB 





Table 6.—Vi»ual Acuity of dje Parddpatiag Teachen 


VtsoAi Acuirr 

Niti&bcr 

ftyCBDl 

TocaJ.. 

• tA 


NcmuJIy lectai . 

1 30 
124 

10 

Pamtilv itetQg 
No fnformjmcm 

4 

2 
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Appendix C — Sutistical Procedures 
and Results 

j 

STATISTICAL PROCEDURES USED TO ANAL^'ZE DATA 
REPORTED IN TABLE I 

E*ch ot the 87 compeecociM (knerwiedgr ind abiliact ittras) listed in 
table 1 was rated io two way* by the 130 partidpa^ng teacher*. Pint ^ey 
indicati^ whetl^, in their judgment, each item waa ”vcTy important,” 
important,” ”lc*i important,”., or -"oot important” in their present 
poainoo at a teacher of partially teeing children. Second, they showed 
whether they considered ihcmsclves to be "good,” 'fair,” or “not pre- 
pared” in^^ud) of these competenacs. 

The mptrsff tmfmmKt of each competency wat computed by multiplying 
the number of checks in the 'Very impertam” column by 4, those in the 
"importafli” column by 3, those in the "lest important” column by 2, and 
those in the "not important” column by 1 The results were added 
together and divided by the number of checks for that particular item. 

The awragf fnficttmy of the teachers was computed in the same way, 
using a numerical value of 3 90 for “good,” 2.68 for "fair,” and 1.46 for 
"not prepared.” These nunKtical values ("converted scorn”) were used 
to make possible a compariton between the ratings of importance on a 
4-point scale and the ratings of prohcicncy on a 3-poiot scale. They were 
dnived as follows: The average rating of importance was found for all the 
competeiKia. This avo-age was 3-35. Then the standard deviation was 
found for thia distribution; it was 0.82. Next, the average rating of pro- 
ficiency waa found for all the competencies, by assigning a value qf 3 to 
checks in tl^ ”^6od” column, 2 to those in the “fair” column, and 1 to 
those in the “not prepared” column. This average was 2.55. Then the 
standaid deriadoh w»i found for this distribudoo; it was 0.67. This was 
done so that the distance of weightings 3, 2, and 1 from 2.55 could be 
exprcMed in i^iooce nnita. The g-scorcs of the second distribudoo were 
equated to the oonesponding g-scores of the first. For example, the g-sepre 
for 3 in die diatnbadira of profideocjr ratings was found to be (3 2. 55)/.67, 
whkh equals -f 0.67. Using the suodaid deviadon of .the discribudon 
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as a unit, this yields +0.67X0.82, or +0.55. Adding 0.55 to the mean 
of the first distribution yields 3-35 plus 0.55, or 3.90. This is the ‘con- 
verted score" assigned to the checks in the "good" column. 

A rank ordtr of the list of 87 competencies was determined for both the 
average ratings of importance and the average ratmgs of proficiency. 
Consecutive whole numbers were used for ranks even though a few of the 
Items received identij^l average ratings. This was done so that the rank 
order number might also serve as an item identification number, and was 
possible because of the negligible differences bervveen the average of any 
one Item and the next in the list^ The items have been arranged in uble 1 
page 18, according to the rank order of importance; the rank order of 
proficiency is indicated by a symbol at the end of each item, for example 
CP, 5) appears immediately following item 1 in the table. Rank order 
numbers and the range of average racings of the 87 competency items 
within each category of imporunce are shown below. Tables with the 

^age Mting for tack competency arc available upon request from the 
Uracc of Education. 


'Wery iniportam (3 50H.00) 

Iroporuot (2.50-3.H9) 

Lc(* important (1.30-2.49) 

Not important (1 00-1.49) 

Good (3.2+^) !!!” 

Fair (2.07-3tS) ‘ 

Not prepared (1.46-2.06) 

Covariation Between Ratings 
ficieney ' 


»/ Rtmk trJtr 
•rrrsgt ratings mmOtrs 

3.51-3.89 1-37 

2 . 53 - 3.48 38-82 

1.56-2.38 83-87 

3.29-3.84 1-6} 

2 . 21 - 3.24 64-82 

1.62-1.99 83-87 

of Importance and Ratings of Pro- 


The hypothesis that teachers tended to ram themselves most proficient 
on those competpncics which they also rated most impottanf and less 
proficient, on those they rated less important was tested statistically 
Beca^ resources for a complete analysis of all the data were not available 
and because a complete analysis did not seem necessary, a random sample 
of 10 competency items was drawn from the list of 87. For each of these 
itcfcs, •'‘‘scatter diagram” or "contingency table” was prepared, with the 
rating o^mporunce on the Xraxis and the proficiency ratings off the 
Y-mis. The coclficicnt of contingency for the table was then computed. 
Where necessary aa,accnt categories of importance-ratings were combined, 
in order to avoid low-frequency intervals (the marginal frequency in any 
row or column was never allowed to fall below 15). 'This was desirable 

1 ‘ contingency coefficient. 

Most ^ the conungen^ coefficients were computed from 3x2 ubles 
though some were computed from 3x3, and some from 2x2. 

The sutisucal significance of each conungency coefficient was computed 
using the chi-square technique, with (a-1) (t-i) degrees o£ fAcdom, 
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where s— number of iocervals on the X-uis, and t=number of intervals on 
the Y-axis. 

For each contingency table, there was computed not only the actual 
v^luc of C, but also the maximum’ value of C obtainable from the set of 
marginal frc<]uencies characterizing the particular contingency table. 
This maximum was computed by inserting in one (or mote) of the cells of 
the table the highest possible number consonant with the marginal fre- 
quencies, and a positive relatitw between X and Y. Because of the small 
number of degrees of freedom, the numbers to be inserted in the remaining 
cells of the table were readily determined by reference to the marginal 
frequencies and the figures in the ceU (or cells) already containing the 
maximum entry. The coefficient of contingency of tlJc table, thus con- 
structed, was calculated in the usual manner. This maximum coefficient 
of contingency provides a useful reference-value for the evaluation of the 
contingency coefficient calculated from the original or empirical uble. 

Statistical Significance of Differences Between Average Ratings of 
Importance and Average Ratings of Proficiency 

To determine the statistical significance of the difference between the 
average importance rating and the average self-competence rating on an 
item, the procedure employ«fd was as follows: The difference between the 
ratings on importance and proficiency (‘converted scores”) for each 
teacher was determined (I,-P, through wh6re the subscripts 

1 and 130 represent the teachers answering: the question). The average 

difference between the ratings for all teachers was calculated the 

sundard deviation 


was computed; the average difference was expressed in z-scorc units 


legkal Statistics, pages Tin 75-) Differences were considered to be significant 
if the probability ai occurrence was 0.01 or less. 



and the sundard error of the average of the differences 




(this is the critical ratio ); and the probability of a mean difference as 
large as or larger thiin the one obtained for a given item was read froin^c 



approprfktc uble of probabilities. (Refjcicnce: QuiQl^McNemar, 
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if a teacher rated an item for importance, but failed to make a proficiency 
rating for the item, it was impossible to determine the difference between 
imporunce and proficiency of that teacher for that item. The teacher's 
response to this item wRs therefore not usable in this calculation. It should 
be pointed out that all teachers’ ratings were used in obtaining both the 
averages for importance and for proficiency on -which the ranks in table I 
arc based. 

hi the case of items for which the difference between the average import- 
ance rating and the average proficient^ ratipg (converted scores) was less 
than 0.20, no test of statistical sigi^&ancc was employed. It was con- 
sidered that differences smaller than 0.20 were too small to have any 
pT/Kfical significance. Of those items tested, 20 showed a statistically 
significant difference between ratings of importance and proficiency. These 
are indicated in uble I, page 18, by the symbol sJ in the left-hand column, 
and are discussed on page 31 ff. . ’ 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES USED TO ANALYZE DATA 
REPORTED IN TABLE II 


The 130 teachers rated the relative imporunce of each of 18 experiences 
by indicating whether, in their judgment, it was “very imporunt,” "im- 
portant, less important,” or “not important” to include the experience 
in the specialized preparation of teachers of partially seeing children. 
The avtrag$ import aace of each experience was computed by multiplying the 
number of checks in the "very important” column by 4, those in the 
important column by 3, those in the "less important” column by 2, and 
those in the not imporunt column by 1. 'The results were added to- 
gether and divided by the number of checks for that particular item. 

A rank order of the list of experiences was then determined on the basis of 
these average ratings of imporunce. The items have been arranged -in 
table II according to this rank order of imporunce. The rank m-der num- 
bers and range of average ratings within each category of importance arc 
shown below. Tables with the average rating for each experience are 
available upon request from the Office of Education. 


COMPARISON OF OPINIONS OF TEACHERS PREPARED 
BEFORE AND AFTER' JANUARY 1, 1946 

The 130 inquiry forms were ubulated so that the responses of the 90 
teachers who had received their specialized preparation prior to January 1, 


Lea important (1.50-2.49) 
Not imporunt (1.00-1.49). 


Very important (3.50-4-00) 
Imponant (2.50-3-49) . . . 


Cstigmy 


Koi$k tnhr 

3.50^3.63 1-5 

2.52-3.42 6-18 


9 
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1946, could be compared with the responses of the 40 teachers who had 
received their specialized preparation since that date. The differences in 
opinion expressed by these two groups concerning the imporunce of the 
items listed in tables I and II were tested for sutistical significance. For 
each item the average importance rating for the two groups was computed: 


(«-© 


where Xj represents the ratings of importance of teachers prepared prior to 
1946 and 


( 




where Xj represents the ratings of importance of teachers fMepared since 
1946. The estimated standard deviation of the universes of which the 
X, and Xj scores were samples were computed 




and the estimate of the standard error of the differcilcc between the averages 
was determined 




The observed difference between the averages of the two samples (M,— M,) 
was then expressed in z-score units 


\ Vut-M, / 


This is termed the critical ratio. ’ ’ The probability of an average difference 
as large as, or larger than, the observed average difference being obtained if 
we keep drawing samples of the same size from these groups was read hx)m 
the table of the normal curve ("Proportion of ^rca Under the Normal Curve 

Lying More Than a Specified Number trf Sundard Deviatiems ( - ) from the 
Mean”). 

No differences were found between the opinions of the two groups on 
any competency in uble I or experience in uble II which would be sutisti- 
cally significant at the 0.01 level of probability of occurrence. The raw 
data, ubulated according to the foregoing categories, are on file in the Of- 
fice of Education. 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN' WAO ARE PARTIALLY SBBINO 

Vi 

ADDITIONAL INft)RMAtlOk ON PROFESSIONAL 

PREPARATION 

The opinions reported in graphs 2 and 3, pages 40 and 41, were exptessed 
in medians. A more detailed report is presented here on these two highly 
valued experiences: student teaching of partially seeing children and tub- 
ing experience with normal children. 

Table 7*“Percent of Sjpecial Educatioo Personnel * Indicating hfumber 
of Clock Hours of student Teaching With Partially Seeing Children 
Needed by Those Preparing To Teadb in This Area 


Gock houn 


For teschcr-cftodidjitcf 
with irguUr clattroom 
cxpcficooe with Qormt] 
children 


For tcMcber<ModuUm 
with only ftodeot teach- 
ing wi di iKvmal chiUren 




Pcrocnc of pertonoel radng 


F e f c cn c of pertoonel rmetag 


Teacher 


Minimal: 

None . . 

27 

59 

9 

4 

• 1 

1-75 

76-150 ' . . . 

151-225 

226-300 

Oct 300 

Number of pcnonocl axuwering 

Median clocc boun 

Dcfirablc: 

None 

75 

30 

4 

38 

40 

16 

2 

1-75 

76-150 

151-225 

226-300 

Otct 300 

Ntimbb* erf perscxiocl answering. 

Median clock houn 

Ideal: 

None. 

82 

91 

3 

7Q 

26 

31 

20 

1-75 

76-150 

151-223 

226-300 

. Over 300 

Number of ptnooncl answering. 
Median clock houn 

« 

152 


State 

Local 

Teacher 

StMC 

Local 

19 

3 

3 

12 

* 

48 

63 

29 

35 

24 

19 

30 

49 

33 

61 

10 

2 

8 

9 

10 

4 

2 

10 

9 

5 



1 

5 


48 

62 

\ 

73 

A 

43 

62 

49 

56 

104 

84 

> 107 

24 

6 

1 . 

16 

Z 

38 

" 47 

33 


22 

30 

39 

52 

43 

59 

4 

8 

12 

14 

14 

4 


1 

3 

3 

47 

64 

1 ^ 

37 

64 

128 

146 

V 

167 

184 



2 



' 2 

2 




18 

10 

3 

12 


32 

43 

26 

21 

20 

41 

43 

63 

64 

1\ 

7 

2 

6 

3 

9 

44 

60 

62 

33 

54 

220 

217 

249 

245 

257 


* Ntunber answertnf qaettfcm m a TMehira— 117; 8tal«H-a6; load— 71. 


; 
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T^le ^Special Educadoo PersoDoel> Rate Amount of Teaching 
Expenence with Normal Children Needed by Those Preparina to 
Teach PamalJy Seeing Children ’ ^ ® 


Teaching experience with normal children 


IVrcenc of pcfadonel racing 


Tead^n 


Minimal: 

Nppe,, 

1 abmotcr, half-time ihukot-ceaching . 
r fcmetter, full-time ttudeo (-teaching . 

1 jtar <rf clAroom leaching 

2 jrean of claiarooffi teaching 

3 Tcafi erf clUstxmi ceiling 

More than 3 ftan dattitxmi teaching . 
Number erf penoonel aniwcring 

Dcfirable: ® 

Nooe. 

1 acmetter, half'Clme KudencHeaching . 
1 aemeater, full-time itiKlent'tcaching 

1 year of claj«xx>m teaching 

2 years of da^room tei^ing 

3^ars of danroom teaching 

More than 3 yean clanroom teaching . 
Number of personnel annwing 

Ideal: 

None 

1 semester, half-time student-teaching 
1 semester, full-time smdenc-teachiog . 

1 year erf dawoom teaching * 

2 yean <rf dawocmi teaching 

3 Iran of clastftxmi teaching 

More chan 3 yean dasnoom teaching . 
Number of personnel inswcring ... 


1 

14 

9 

33 

22 

19 

2 

87 


6 

14 

51 

23 

4 

84 


5 

18 

61 

16 

77 


State 


10 

29 

16 

37 

6 

2 


49 


2 

16 

26 

46 

10 


Local 


9 

31 

13 

36 

9 

2 


30 


15 
24 
54 , 
. 1 
46 


64 


5 

20 

26 

42 

7 


59 


3 

5 

19 

26 

44 

3 

59 


* Ntimbsr anawsrtaf qoMkm, as a wlids: Taaehwt, 13S; 8Ut«, 52; loom?. 71 

EVALUATION OF RECENTLY PREPARED TEACHERS 

The percents shown in graph 1, page 35, ait based on the number of 
persMU answering each particular quesdem. Quesdons 6 and 7 and ques- 
dons 9 and 10 were combined in die inquiry fcMtn\ filled out by State per- 
sonnel. In each case the pocent of sadsfied respoi^s was hsed twice on 
the graph to make possible some comparison with ^ responses local 
personnel on these four qoesdoos. Stttc personnel evaluated teachers 
prepared within the ^ycar period preceding the stuiliy; Ipcal personnel 
evaluated teachers prepared within the 7-yeaf period impeding the study 


\ 
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IN PUBLISHED REPCMITS. OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS IN- 
QUIRY WILL NOT BE H:«NTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMES OF THE PER- 
SONS COMPLETING THE FORM 


1.6 Indicate the period in jrhich wu took the msjm part of your sftcutl^$d preparation which 
led to you# initial certiheation or approval as a teacher of partially seeing children by 
checking ^ ONE of the following: 

Prior to Etecember 31, 1945 .... Since January 1, 1946 

1.7 Indicate by Riling in the blanks: 

Total number of pupils in your class 

Number oS pupils in your class whom you classify as partially seeing 
Number of pupils in ^ur clan whom you classify as blind 

1.8 Indicate the plan by which you received the part of your sptcisJi^$J preparation in 
the education of partially seeing children. 

(Place check in the appropriate ^oare below.) 

AND 

If you have had preptrarton by other |dam, indicate this by placing X's in the 

appropriate squares. 


Type of ^ogrsm 

Prior to , on-the-job 
teaching experience 
with Kxililed nor- 
mal children 

After on-the-job experi- 
ence with so-called 
CKjrmaJ children 

Prior to 
tesching 
partially 
seeing 
chikken 

Concurrently 
with 
tesching 
partially see- 
ing cbiidmi 

Prior to 
teaching 
psr dally 
‘ seeing 
children 

Concurrently 
with ' 
teaching 
partiallj. see- 
ing children 

Program offered at 

Lercl 

An., accredited * c^lUgt or 
* mmmnay which consisted 
largely of work taken dmr^ 
img t^ regular academic 
ytskx 

Undcr- 

grsdiMK 





Grad- 

uate 

Sr 



V. 

An accredited or 

mmmrsity which consisted 
largely of work taken as 
summer school sessions 

\ 

Uader- 

gradoatc 





Grid^ 

uacc 


! 

« 

, . 


uhscrvKr program offered by a school or school system, rcsickndal school for 
the blind, etc.): 

\ 


1.9 Indicate your visual acuity by cheddog ^ C^vIE of the foUowingr 
.... Normal vUioa l^artially seeing .... Blind 


* An soeredlM «^lm or unlvsnlty is delhiedby tbs DlvWon ol of Eduestioo 

^tmUtu^ oertidedby ilisAm«taaAsK(^tloQofCkak^ikil[^^ . 

lackmal AsB0<4iaiQiif of Code^ sad SfOQodary 8 oIm^ 
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3 . In your presen t position as s ccichcr erf partUlly seeing chilcbtn, how imporouit is it chs 
you possess the followiag competendes? 

(Check ONE r" of the loor ooluOHtt on the kft for esch icein.) 

AND 

How do you.rstc your compctciKy st etch of the items listed? 


# 

(Check WfE ^ of the three columns on the rigik for esch it^.) 


w 

1 

i 

> 

e 

Lets important 

w 

5 

z 

Item* 

Good 

1 

■2 

Oe 

Not prepared 




1 

1 

1 

1 A hmwUdgi mUfm mUtrstmrdmg 

1 3.1 vsrtoitt types of cooditiot» which result in loo of 

1 vision. / 1 

3.2 esupes of the varioio oondidoca which result in pur* 
dal vision. • 

3 3 the general plan of Idendficadon, medical trcatmaQC 
of SM the prognosis for the varioia coodidqc» which 
result in loss « vision. 

3.4 implicadons for an educadonal program of the vari- 
ous types of coodidons which rmlt in Ion of vision. 

Tki skiJay: 

- 3.84 to write in manuscriKckarly (teacher's own ability). 

3.85 to do kttcriog (teaclKr's ovm aUlitv). . . .» 





• 


. 1 

1 

i 






■ 1 

1 



• 




i 

I 







•• 1 
i 











3.86 to touch type ^teacher's own aldliry) . . 

$ 

.... 






3.87 to enunciate clotfly and pronotmee correctly 

1 

1 



|Li«l incomplMt, Me table l.*^pefe 18 ] 

y. 




* All oT the S7 Iteitw sppesriiig In I were todiMlsd tn this qoe^te in tbs i^iulry hrm, stthosch 
not in the s a me oit^ as In the taNe. ^ 




l 






f 
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S- Ite jroa ooiuider the following experieoDO *‘Tcry iinportuit**. '‘impomm", "Im impor- 
ttot". or "DOt unporum" in die (pecUliKd prepvttioo of tc*chcn trf p«m»lly teeing children? 
(Check V fWfE oi the fonr colomat cm the Uft for itein.) 


Very 

impor- 

tant 

Impor- 

tant 

Lets 

impor- 

tant 

Not 

impor- 

tant 











- 





























« 
































% 



— . ■ ^ 

•> 


Item 


5.1 Saperriaed stmimt-ttmhmg of lo-ctiled normaJ 
chiidren 

5.2 (without Active paraapAtion) 
of c c Ach in g of ptmAily iccing children 

Superriftd ituaeoc-rcAching of pArrialljr seeing chil- 
dren — 

3.3 At the Qifftcnr ichool level 

5.4 AC the clcrocntAry level 

5 5 AC the ^ockiAry level 

Flsmmd — 

5.6 school* or cIaAk* for jwrtiAlly teeing 

5.7 in fdiool* or clAttet dealing with other type* of 
cxocpdoQAl children 

5-6 of ^ildren with maleiplc haodicApt indnding a 
pardal Ion of vitioa 

5.9 of mtiJci-prcifeMiooAl cate conference* (held by 
reprraenutivet frem *uch field* a* medical, ptveho* 
lojncal, educAdohAl and social welfare) to *tudy 
and make recommcodacion* on iodividoal pacdilly 
teeing children 

5. 10 of confcrci«» of on-the-job teachers of the partially 
teeing on pupil piaceincnt, curriculum adjostment, 
chilcTttiid^, etc. 

5.11 ac rehabilitation centers for partially seeing youth 
and adults 

5.12 of ophthalmoiogical tpedalists 

5.13 ac ooo-tebod commimicy organiaadons off'ering 
services to the [»rtiaJIy seeing, tuch a* rccrcadon 
croupt, eJuba, and conununiry houses 

5.14 Vitici to the homes of pArdally sedog chiidren in 
tbe cotnfmay of supervisine teasers 

Exftriimeu m mmtrnimsT m m fr us fimu frmm — 

5.15 (^thalmdoncal and ocher m^cal report* 

5.16 psychological reports oa pardaJly teeing chiidrdi 

5.17 rc{wo « soci^ warkllpr* ^ pardiuly teeing 
children 

cumoladve educadonal records oa partially seeing 
children 


ERIC 


6. Are tlwe penonal characterutict oeeded by a teacher of partially teeing children which are 
diflaent in dtffm or km4 from tbote oeeded by a teacher of to-called normal children? 

Yet . No 

If your antwer ia "jret", pleaae iiat and comment (attach an addititMuJ page if occettary): 


■V , 
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11. lodkiite (1) unoont naxssfoi cUurtm of K>-cklkd hKlRMAL duUrea 

which jroa bdirrc tbould be mmimud, duinM tod «dM/ prerpqauiie* for • >whw of putuUf 
Mciog children, sod (2) the unoom <d tcachio| of lo-CAllcd oomul chUdreo whkh ]ro« have 
had. 

(Place ONE check t' in iM column on the ni|kr oppotite the a p pr op r i ate amoont.) 


Amount erf teaching of acxalkd Normal chrldrcn aa a 
Prrfrquiaitt for teaching partial if aceing children 

1 ^ 

Mini- 

mal 

^ D«t«r- 
1 »hle 

IdcAl 

1 Amocmt 
whKh ym 
1 have had 

1 

No teaching of oormal children 

At least cme •ciDcster of haif-tioie at ud^t 'teaching with 
normal children (or equivalent) 

r 

i 

1 




At Ittst one ^mcater of full-time triKicnr-tra^ung with 
normal children (or equivalent) 

1 

1 

1 




At kaat me rear of oo-d^iob clawoom teaching with 
imnnal chikiren 





At l^ar two fcmn of on-d^-|ob claaaroom etching with 
normal children 





At least three jrari of oo-chc-^ daasroom teaching with 
normal children ^ . 

- 



A 

Oriw («pcdfy): 



, 1 


/ 


11. Indioicc 0) AiDCNim erf wich pfirtltllf tceio| children that yxm believe 

fthoaid be mimtmsl, JtiMwSU and itii#/ prcFeqoisicef for a temd^ of the partUll^r aceiog, and (2; 
the amount erf of pamalif aeetnf childrcQ fou have h»i. 

(Qieck ^ in tmh coJtmm on the f%gk oppoaaie the appropriate amount.) ^ 


Amount of amdent-cc^ing 
of nartially teem} children 
ncc^d aa a fVerequiaite for 
on<be-fob teaching of par- 
* dally teeing children 

/ 

For experkneed regular 
damrooffl teacbm 

For teacher-candidatei 
with only acudent- 
tcaching ^ acxalkd 
normal children / 

! 

Amount 
' which 
you have 
had 

Mint- 1 Dciir- 
mal 1 able 

Ideal 

Mini- 

mal 

Dcair- 

ablc. 

Ideal 

No ttudcnt-tcachinf of partially 
•ccifig chiidreo 
1-75 clock booTi •. 

76-150 dock houn 
151-225 dcKk bourt. j 

226-300 clock boon 



1 

1 

1 





1 











1 















Ofhir (apccify): 

— .a . 






a 





* Oni» 
houia. 


atmaeter hcw^ia olook honn; one qoarUr bour»m eio|^ boor^ one tkKk 


3 . 
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n. EXCERFR nOH INQUIRY PC*MS EXC- 1 , EXC-3, AND EXC-IA FILLED CXJT 
BY (a) SPEOAL EDUCATK»I reiSONNEL IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCA- 
TION. 0>) DIRKHORS and SUreRVISC»S SreOAL EDUCATION IN LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. AND (c) STAFF MEMffiRS Of S»ECIAL EDUCATIOI DEPART- 
MENTS IN COLLEGES AND UND'ERSITIES, RES«mVELY 


i 




Irn^n F mm EXC-1 For Spociai EdtKackxi Pcrtcwi^l (incliMiing Dtrrcrori, 
Supcrriton. GMUultinff. and Coordinaron) in Ststt 
EdiKarioa Dtpartxxiaitt. 


7^,-V 




i fw r y Fffw £XC-3/ For Dirrctora. Coordmarort, CcmmJcAna. and Supenriacn 
o4 Sfitcia] EdtMTatkM in Lmcml School 


him 

Mra 

l .I YofM- Dame Mr 

1.2 Yoor buaiDcts addresf 



Ekcc 


City (or ?o$t Oftcc) ‘ State 

1.3 Y(Kir tide 

(Spcci/r— ^pcrviaor o/ teachen tW mpf^cd children, etc.) 

1.4 In whKh area or areu of Special Educatioa do fCMj ha%*t rcspontibilitr? 


(Check as man? as are 

Applicable ) ’ 

✓ 

Blmd 

Hard o( Hearing 

Socially Malad placed * 

Crippled * 

M^talJ^r Retarded 

Special Health Pn>bkn» 

Deaf 

Partially Seeing 

Speech Defective 

Gifted 

C5 




Impdry Fmw £jCC-2A. To be hlicd out by AU Staff Mcoiberf of Collegca and ^ 
(Oj^ic^ Univcniuei Who Partioparc fn rl^ Spccialiacd Prcp|^^ 

CKM) cA Tcachcn of Exccpctooai Children 


Mi« ^ 

Mff. 

1.1 Yota* name Mr Date 


4 TM tara tba aer^^ pyM. 

• The term '^aoeiaily maladlcBted" tnelaiee the mottea^ ditorb a d . 

• The term “apeeial health prohiemt"* teeteUa dilidreD with eardtae eoodttkma, tobtftxiloala, epitopty, 
eid Nihw-par mdhkmt. 



/ 
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12 Oficial 

(Specifr'Diractor of Spcci«l Educarioo, Dcmon»tr*uoo TewJici. etc.) 

1.) OftcitJ iifk ' 

(Speci/r— Aj»od*ee Profewor, GrMjtutc A»ittam, etc ) 

1 A Collefe or Uoirmjry , Qry St»te 

16 In hicJi Me* or *rcM of Speci*J <k> you hire dttm »4liTJini»tr»tire, in»tnictioo*l 

*nd lupctviiory retpootibilme*? (Check y' *• Ba*tJy m tppficihk ) 


BJind 

Hard of Hearing 

Serially Maladfiiated ^ 

Qippicd ^ 

MetuaiW Rctankd 

Special f^ich Fre^desa • 

Deaf 

Panially Seeing 

%etvh Dcfrctiw 

Gifted 

• 



Imitrmatmj --Id ituwrring tpeci*] »re* qucatKXM throughout thii form, fdetae *upfJy d*u 
on tho*e »re*» tn which you h*re respootibtlitie* *nd. if you wuh, in »ny xldritAnml urm» m 
which you lure profmioa*l preptratiofl tod cipeneocc. 


IN PUBLlSHEb REPORTS. OPINK^IS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS 
INQUIRY FORM WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMK CM' 
THE PERSONS COMEI^NG THE FORM. 


4. (Coffipietcd by State Pcrtonoel only) 

How do you craJiute. tn gcncT*J, the profc»ioo*l preparition of • tcichen of erceprional 
children employed in your State who. within the law ^ yean, hart tomplekd a •cqucnce 
of cotBie* of apeculiacd preparation? ' •* 


(Anawer theffoUowing quearioni by placing +. 0. or - in the mtectire columni for each 
are* you complete, according to the following key.) 


+ =*yci 

0 uncenain or undccukd 
— =no 


FooiiKHd^ 4. 6, and 6 art on pacr €5. . • 

ooufiBi’* which anpcM oo papt 5 of Uw IM puMksaOoii '*Opportimfyv 
ChiKrBo** (a coopmU^-a itiKiy ^lonamd bf ' 

^ Chfl4rtn ^€l the ifnllad 8taU« Office of Education) Ina ^ adopM^ w 

^ of oouim** tprolTat 9 to I? houra made up trf ntTa^idy n/ Ow 





•A 
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1 \> cIkic AiinquAct pnrp^i- 

noo — 

4 5 


4 4 


4 5 


4 6 


4 8 


4.9 


lo dcirloaa^ 4^ loccrprrting 
rducAnoniu 

is ffiftrprrfiog ptfxiKJoguTd aod 
iDcdjCAi nrpLVW 

m di4|;nottsg cioart ol my^ul ami 
etEKmofui maiad f uat tarti tV 

in frxKip loetllijecKr u>d ^hs^rc- 

meet etKti3|? 

Do them tc^hcTt hmrt aii« adrt|uair 
dcmaoduia — 

4-7 (d the bane prtocjp^ oi chiW 
fTowtli and ikvckfptac»ii 
^ methads and ce^^ing aids 
in their ^itcjalurd area, ai«j how 
to applr cheac to tlK^ir 
oi the nrUaomhm htrwcm gro* 
craj aad ipcciaj o/okaisoo^ 

10 Do theae tr achen fiaar the abilirt 
9 plan with croopa ai pa|^U ao 
# to proTide kw gmep puncipa- 
don accivtiing to each chtid t 
abilifK^ 

Do thrac tr^hm ha\’t the ahtlirv 
to plan a osnciduf!) mirrd to (He 
lodiriduaj and group oceda cW 
tt^ir pupila? 

Do rheat Dtachert, upon gradual* 
mg, ha^ a working know Wgc 
ah^t agmcica oonocnoed with ci- 
crpcional children, tl^ armaca 
ihey o6cf, and how to aeiurr 
ehcac acrvicca? 

A.ft tiK^ trachen, upon graduate 
mg. ta^Kientiv lamiuar with titf 
•eriFiucj proTided for cactpciooal 
children by apotch, paychcdogi- 
cal. and medical clmica. and tp 
on? 

4 14 Do dieae teachen have an ade- 
quate baaic orkntauoo to the 
Mucatioo oi ^anooi rypes o( ca- 
ocpdooal chikfam? 

4 18 Arc cheat ctachcn able to ascer* 
tats and to teach at the appro- 
priate (krclc^mcnul kwrfi erf 
(heir pupila? 


4 11 


4 12 


4 15 
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teachbrs of uhldren who are partially seeing 

4 . (Complete by local pcrion|icl only). 

preparation of -teacher, ^ exception.! 
children employed ,n your ^hool system who. within the last seven years have coi^^letcd 
a sequence of s^.al.zed preparation > leading to initial certification or approval? ^ 

Ans wer the following questions for the areas' in which you have tesponsSdTty by placing 4 
in f e respecfl^e columns for each area you complete, according to the following key 

+ = yes 

0 = uncertain, undecided or no clear trend Chalf'and 
halQ * • , 

— = no 


' A sequence cf spcclnlltwl preparation Involve throe courses or at least 9 to 12 k 

t>f (I) a study of the characteristics (physical mental and t #k ^»«jra made up 

oo.isiderallon; (2) a study of the teachlna methiids »nd ciirrlculiim «>"‘““on under 

and student'teachlRK Li the specialised area This dnflniiu J«*Hnent8 needed; and (8) observation 
••Opportunlllss for the I'rep^lon o^T^hers o, ^^bUmioii, 

by the National Pocicty for Crippled Chlluren a.id Adului°T d rt* sponsored 


Item 


Do these teachers have adequate prepara- 
tion — 

4.3 in developing an<f 


4.4 


4.5 

4.6 

4.7, 




, o — interpreting 

educational records? 

in interpreting educational 
psychological reports and 
histories or reebrds? 
jp making use of medical reports? 
in identifying causes -of social and 
emotional maladjustments? 
in group intclli^ncc ;md achicve- 

ment testing? 

Do these teachers have an adequate un 
derstanding — 

4.8 pf the basic principjes of child 

growth and dcvclopiiient? 

4.9 of teaching methods used in their 
specialized area, and how to apply 
these to their teaching?. . . 

4-10 of the teaching aids and 

mcnr used in their specialized 
^reas and how to apply these to 
their teaching? 

4.11 Do these teachers have the ability 

to plan with ^oup of pupils so 
as to provide for group parcicipa- 
tioo 'according to each, child's 
abilities?. 

4.12 Do these teachers have the ^iliry 
p a curriculum suited to the r 
individual and group needs of 
their pupils?. . 
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Dq thcsc»^tcachcfs have an adccjuacc un- 

derstandiog — Continued 

4.13 these teachers, utoo gradua- 
tion, have an adequiftc ^wOTkin g 

% knowled^ about agencieicoh- 
cemed with exceptional children, 
the services they offer, and how to 
secure these services, when they 
enter the field? 

4.14 Do these teachers, 

tion, hate sufiicien 
with services pro vid 
tiooal children by Sj 
cal, psychological 
clinics? 

4.15 Do these teachers have an ade- 

quate basic orienution to the 
education of various types of ex- 
ceptional children?. . . 

4.17 Do these teachers tend to teach at 
an apjM-onriatc level and not 
above, or bcloiy the developmen- 
tal levels of their pupils?: 


pon gradua- 
familiai'iry 
for excep- > 
^ h, roedi- 
hd other 


•XJ 

a 


& 

5 


'a 

& 


o 


o 

o a 


8 “ 

S 


zz c 
i 3 

CL. 


n 


o a 

JQ jU 

3 

^ I 

V 

CO 


■8 = 

I 

CO 


5 . (^mpkttd by Stare and L^al Pcrionocl, see also Inquiry Form EXCHG Questions 11 
and 12 .) Please complete the followinK table. v^tions 11 


Item 


5.1 Indicate the amountvof successful 
classroom teaching with so-called 
normal children that you believe 
should be MINIMAL, DESIRABLE 
and IDEAL prsreduisites for a spe- 
cial education tcacher<andidate. 
Place THREE letters (M, D and I) 
• in each area you complete according 
to the following key: 


l^^miiiimal 

desirable 

i.ki^ 


ERLC 


r 

Y 

V 


3.11 No teaching of normal chil- 
dren: . 1 


yi2 


At least one sen^tcr of half- 
time student-teaching with 
norma] children (j^ equiva- 
lent) 


3 

8 : 

<5 


o a 


O 


3 S 



X] 

0 
IL 


1 




3 

u 

• 8 '° 

I 


■V 







WHO ARB PARTIALLY SBBINTO 


} ^ 
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TEACHBRS OF CHILDRBN 


Item 


5.13 


5.14 


5.15 


5.16 


5.17 


5.2 


5.3 


^ Icut one scti^^Lr of full- 
time student-teaching with 
.normal cliildrcn ^or cc]uiv2- 

Jent) 

At least one year of oo-the- 
job claswoom tca<;hing with 

normal children 

At least two years of on-the- 
job classroom teaching with 

o(M*mal children 

At least three years of oo-th^- 
job classroom teaching with 

normal children 

Other (specify): 

Indicate the amount of student- 
teaching with exceptional children 
which you believe should be MINI- 
MAL, DESIRABLE, and IDEAL 
prerequisites for a special education 
teacher<aodidate who is a success- 
ful regular classroom teacher. 
(Use the M, D, and I key as in item 
5.1) 

No student-teaching in the special^ 

ized area . . 

1-75 clock hours ® 

76-150 clock hours 

1 51-225 clock hours 

226-300 clock hours 

Other (specify): ^ 

Indicate the amount of student- 
teaching with exceptional children 
which you believe should he MINI- 
MAL. DESIRABLE, and IDEAL 
prerequisites for a special educatiem 
teacher-candidate who has only stm- 
dent’teachini with normal children. 

(Use the M, D, and I key as in item 
5.1.) 

No student-teaching in the special- 
ised area 

1-75 clock hours. 

76-150 clock hours 

151-225 clock hours 

224-330 clock hours. ..... 

Other (specify):^ 


"O 

o 


n 


"S 

1 : 

5 


1 

• mn 

o 



p 

2 




I 




•9 

ja ^ 

i/i 


i 

c/5 


.V « 


6. (Completed by Staflr. Local, and College Pcrionn^) ' - ' . 

felow are the qualification, of aix candidates for position... teachers of exceptional children 
In your opmion which TWO would be the m»st likely to succeed? 

(Assume the personality and physical characteristics of the candidates and the caUbre of pro- 
fessional preparation to be comparable.) ^ ’ 

Jj0M.asm«it«r hour- 18 olook biurs; on« quarter hour- 10 olook hoars; one scadeihio 7ear-«e doA 
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.VDfwcf , by mu, by pltcin; tw$ “M’**' in e*ch column yon complete, according to the follow- 
ing key: , 


M«=Moet likdy to tuccecd. 


(Wc rcAlize the itcmi below arc not easy to analyze, bat ]^ur reaction to this qocstion it ex- 
tremely important, so please give the itcmi your best coniidcration.) 


Item „ 

Blind 

Crippled 

1 

Gifted 

Hard of hear- 
ina 

1 

K 

1 a 

■§ ; 

n« L 

i "S 

hji 



Speech dcfcc- 
dve 

CASDlDATi A: A four-^ar 
msti program completed trf specialized 
prep^don (including student-teach- 
ing with normal and cxcepdonal chil- 
dren) but without on-the-job teaching 
experience with iwnmsl or txnftimal 
children 



\ 






> 

CANDIDATE B: A ooc-jetur f^adustt pro- 
gram completed of specialized prepara- 
tion (i^uding tcudent-teaching in the 
specialized area) immediately tol^w- 
ing the completion of a bachelor'shg^ 
gram in general teacher educa;^|imHj£ 
without on-the-job teaching cxpS 9 |P^ 
with uonmsl ot txaftiouMl 

- t • - 








«> 

CANDIDATE C: A' ooe^y^, .g^uate 
program completed of fp^ialined prep- 
aration (including stuihmt-teaching in 
the specialized area), for ctpc^icnccd 
regular classroom teachen holding a 
bai^lw's degree in* general teaser 
educatioQ, ah(Ttc 7 iri^on-&-job teaching 
cxj»icoce with mnfuti childnai only . . 

« 






C r 



CANDIDATE D: N# speaalizcd teacher 
mparadoo but holding a ^achelor s 
degree in general teacher education; mo 
tcKhiiig experience with exceptional 
, cbiidren, but hwoimg teaching lypcri- 
ence with momai children 





a • 




- 

CANDID/fTE B: N» ipecidiKd teacher 
mparadoa bat holding a bathelor’s 
degree in general teacher educatitm (in- 
cluding student-teaching with normal 
'children^, but withtu on-the-job teach- 
ing experience with nmiui or txaftimul 
cbildim 







- 

0 


CANDIDATE Pj No maalDsed teacher 
preparadon at a college or univdsity 
but holding a bachelor^ s (kgree in gen- 
crai teacher educadoo; and with on-the- 
job teaching experience both with 
notimsl and with txupiomsl children in 
the specialised area 








- 


— — —4 — — — «. 




a 




1 

0 
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